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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of Paul Jones, from Original Do- 
cuments tn the Possession of Joun Henny 
Surrpurnn, Esq., Megister of the Navy 
of the United States. Post 8vo. pp. 320. 
London, 1825... Murray. 
{r would, we think, be quite as easy for Paul 
Jones to justify his rebellion and piracy, as 
for the rulers of France, Russia, and the 
United States, to vindicate the purity of their 
motives, in honouring him with their especial 
favour and friendship. Paul Jones was, 
however, no ordinary man; to a desperate 
courage, he added considerable attainments, 
and, though a rebel and 2 pirate, he some- 
times displayed a chivalric honour worthy of 
abetter cause. ‘ Five-and-twenty years,’ as 
the author of the volume before us observes, 
im his preface, ‘have not elapsed since the 
nurses of Scotland hushed their crying in- 
fants by the whisper of his name, and chap- 
books are even now to be purchased, in 


terrific glory, the rival of Blackbeard, and 
the worthy saccessor of the Buccaneers,’ 

The life of this extraordinary adventurer is 
compiled from some documeits which were 
formerly in the possession of the late Robert 
llyslop, Esq. of New York, on whose death 
they were obtained by Mr. George A. Ward, 
who parted with them to John Henry Sher- 
bume, Esq. the register of the United States 
Navy. Of their authentieity there seeins no 
doubt; we do, however, think a better use 
might have been made of them, and of che 
other facilities the author possessed, than has 
been done in the volume before us, which, 
though highly interesting, might have been 
rendered more so, by a better arrangement, 
aid more attention to the style of fle narra- 
tive, 

Jolin Paul Jones was bern in July, 1747, 
att Arbegland, in the stewartry of Kirku- 
bright, in Scotland ; 
Was a gardener, and young Paul received the 
rudiments of his education at the parochial! 
chool of Kirkbean. fe had an early pre- 
Guection for a seafaring life, and, at the age 
of twelve, he was bound apprentice to a iner- 
Clant in the American trade, of the name of 

vunger. Freed from the trammels of ap- 
Preuiceship, he made several voyages to va- 
t-~>, Parts of Europe and America. In 

(73, We find hit in Virginia, arranging the 
' yp of a brother, who died intestate ; and 
|» Supposed that Paul was under some pe- 
re ae a tae for he had adopted the 
mt 2 aaa - a letter, written three 
Teil hich | od ie alludes to a great mis- 
ture Of whi . 1a befallen him, but the na- 

Chis not known. When in the 
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the Americar Congress resolved to proceed | 
to reprisal, for the maritime aggressions of | 
Great Britain, a naval force was prepared, 
and Jones, who hac just completed his twen- 
ty-cighth year, was appointed a first lieute- 
nant in the American navy. The first pro- 
ceedings of the American squadron were not 
successful: it failed in an attack on one of 
the Bahama isles, and the American seamen 
were panic struck at a few broadsides from 
the Glasgow man-of-war. On account of 
the latter rencontre, public discontent caused 
two court-martials to be held, the result of 
which was the promotion of Jones to the 
command of the Providence. Jones felt a 
deep interest in advancing the American 
navy, but the officers, as our author candidly 
acknowledges, ‘ were not only inefficient in 
their professional conduct, but unskilful in 
the general encouregement.’ In the letters 
of Jones, extracts from which are published 
in the work before us, he offers much earnest 
and useful advice on the formation of the 
navy. To what cause we are to attribute his 
enmity we know not, but he displayed 
throughout a most ranecorous hatred of this 
country. Jones was v fy active and very 
successful :-— 

* At the end of the year 1776, he was im- 
mediately appointed to the command of a 
squadron in Rhode tsiand. The chief point 
of this expedition was Isle Royal. In his 

vay to this place, Jones fell in with the Mel- 
lish, an armed vessel from Liverpool; this 
ship he captured, and he found that it con- 
tained 10,00) suits of umform, which were 
intended for the army of General Burgoyne. 
It so happened, that at this moment the troops 
of Washington were almost destitute of cloth- 
The capture of the Mellish was, there- 
fore, most opportune, and tended, in no slight 
degree, to increase the reputation of Jones. 
After capturing many prizes, the commander 
of the little squadron arrived at Isle Royal. 
All the buildings appropriated to the whale 
and cod fishertes were destroyed, together 
with a very valuable transport; but the chief 
object of the expedition, which was to release 
the Americans who were confined in the coal 
mines there, was not effected. Jones com- 
plained strongly to Mr. Hewes of the conduct 
of the ofiicers under hin—* it completely 
overset the expedition.” ’ 

The next yéar, Jones was appointed to the 
coinmand of the Ranger, with unitmited in- 
structions. ‘ We shail not,’ said the Con- 
gress, ‘limit you to any particular cruising 
station, but leave you at large, to search for 
yourself where the greatest chance of su¢cess 
presents.’ Thus honoured, Joues did not 


ing. 


| 


ten at this time, with a statement of his debts 
and debtors, he gives a striking proof of his 
filial affection. ‘ As T hope,’ says he, ina 
letter written in 1777, ‘my dear mother is 
still alive, I must inform you, that I wish my 
property in Tobago, or in England, after 
paying my just debts, to be applied for he: 
vg od 
While the British troops oceupted a great 
portion of America, Paul Jones formed a 
plan for attacking the coast of England. Lie 
sailed for France, aad had the honour of the 
first salute the American flag had received ; 
he then determined to make a descent on 
Whitehaven :— | 
‘The harbour of Whitehaven was one of 
the most important in Great Britain, conte 
ing geerally four hundred satl, aud some 
of a very considerable size. The town itselt 
contained near 60,000 inhabitents, and was 
strongly fortified. When night came on, the 
wind became so light, that fhe Ranger could 
not approach as near the shore as its com- 
mander had originally intended. At mid 
night, therefore, he left the ship, with two 
boats and thirty-one men, who volunteered 
tsaccompany him. As they reached the out- 
pier, the day began to dawn: in spite, how- 
ever, of this circumstance, Jones determime? 
not to abandon the enterprise, but, despat‘cti 
ing one boat with Lieutenant Wallingford 
with the necessary combustibles to the north 
side of the harbour, he proceeded with thie 
other party to the sonthern side. Thére wa 
a dead silence when Jones, at the head of his 


party, sealed the walls. He succeeded in 


spiking all the eannon of the first fort ; and 
the sentinels, bemg shut up im the guard- 


| house,” wete fairly surprise . Having sue 


ceeded thus far, Jones, with only one man, 
spiked up all the cannon on the southern 
fort, distant from the other a quarter of 4 
mile. 

‘These daring exploits being all performed 
without disturbing a single being, Jones anx- 
iously looked for the expected blaze on the 
north side of the harbour. [ts anxiety was 
further increased, as all the combustibles had 
been intrusted to the forthern party, they, 
after performing their task, having to join 
him to fire the shipping on the south side. The 
anxiously-expected blaze did not, however, 
appear; Jones hastened to Lreutenant Wal- 
lingford, and foand the whole party in con- 
fusion, their lighf having burnt out at the 
instant when it became necessary. By 2 sad 
fatality his own division were in the same 
plight, for, in hurrying to the southern party, 
their candles had also burnt out. The day 
was breakinggapace, and the failure of the 





forget his former situation, when he lived 


twenty months on £50, and ima letter writ- | commander but Jones 
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dicament, have thought himself fortunate in 
naking his retreat good; but Jones would 
not retreat. He had the boldness to send a 
man to a house detached from the town to 
ask for a light; the request was successful, 
and fire was kindled in the steerage of a 
large ship, which was surrounded by at least 
one hundred and fifty others, chiefly from 
two to four hundred tons burden. There 
was not time to fire any more than one place, 
and Jones's care was to preventthat one from 
being easily extinguished. After some search 
a barrel of tar was found, and poured into 
the flames, which now burnt up from all the 
hatchways. ‘The inhabitants,” says Jones 
in his letter to the American commissioners, 
‘began to appear in thousands, and indi- 
viduals ran hastily towards us; I stood vot 
tween them and the ship on fire, with a pistol 
in my hand, and ordered them to retire, 
which they did with precipitation. The 
flames had already caught the mggzing, and 
began to ascend the nainmast; the sun was 
a full hour’s march above the horizon, and 
as sleep no longer ruled the world, it was 
time to retire; we reembarked without op- 
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ss After all my people had embarked, 

stood upon the pier for a considerable time, | 
vet no persons advanced ; I saw all the emi- | 
nences around the town covered with the | 
enraged inhabitants. | 

‘* When we had rowed to a considerable | 
distance from the shore, the English began to | 
run in vast numbers to their forts, Their | 
Qisappointment may be easily imagined, | 
when they found at least thirty cannon, the | 
instcuments of their vengeauce, rendered | 
useless. At length, however, they began to | 
fire; having, as I apprehend, either Urought 
down ship-guna, or used one or two cannon | 
Which lay on the beach at the foot of the | 
walls, dismantled, and which had not been | 
spiked. They fired with no direction, and | 
the shot falling short of the boats, instead of. 
doing any damage, afiorded us some diver-_ 
sion, which my people could not help show- | 
ing by firing their pistols, &c. in return of | 
the salute. Had it been possible to have 
landed a few hours sooner, my success would 
have been complete ; not a single ship out of 
more than two hundred could possibly have 
escaped, and all the world would not have 
been able to have saved the town.” 

Jones carried off three prisoners, fas a 
sample,” as he brutally expresses it. We are | 
amused at his biographer, praising Jones's | 
zeal for his cause, forgetting that Great [ri- | 
tain was his country, and that, in adopting | 
America, he becaine a rebel and a renezade. 
Jones afterwards descended on St. Mary's, 
and his men (for he refused to join in it) car- 
ried off the family plate of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk ; he afterwards captured the Drake, and } 
without denving him great courage, yet his 
desperate heroism was that of a pirate, who 
knew capture would be followed by an igno- 
mimous death. Jones entered into an ela- 
borate and affected correspondence with the 
Countess of Selkirk, offering to return the 
plate, which renders his character somewhat 
mysterious. After various adventures, we 
find him again on the English coast, fighting 
one of the most desperate battles on record: — 
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-ance declined interfering altozether. 


Pimmediately ¢ rappled 


‘The Scrapis, forty-four guns, was one of 
the finest frigates in his majesty’s navy, and 
had been off the stocks only a few months. 
Her crew were picked men, and she was 
commanded by Captain Richard Pearson, an 
officer celebrated, even in the British navy, 
for his undaunted courage and exemplary 
conduct. The Bon Homme Richard was 
an old ship with decayed timbers, and had 
made four voyages to the East Indies. Many 
of her cuns were useless, and all were an- 
cient. Iler crew consisted partly of Ameri- 
cans, partly of French, partly of Fnglish, and 
partly of Maltese, Portuguese, and Malays ; 
and this crew was weak also in numbers, for 
two boats’ crews had been lost on the coast 
of Ireland; and, to add to accumulated mis- 
fortunes, Jones's first lieutenant, and erghteen 
men in the pilot-boat, did not join the Bon 
Ilomine Richard in time for battle. 

‘ Before the engagement commenced, there 
was not a man in the Bon Ifomme Richard 
who was ignorant of the superiority of the 
Serapis, both in metal and in men. The 
Portuguese and the other foreigners could 
speak neither French nor English, and, chat- 
tering in their native tongues, without ceas- 
ing, added not a little to the difficulties which 
presented themselves. The American com- 
mander had nothing :to trust to but his own 
undaunted courage and extraordinary skill. 

‘The position of the Bon Homme being 


to windward of the Serapis, the Bon Tiomme 


passed ahead of her, and the Serapis came 
up on the larboard quarter 6f the American. 

‘The action commenced abreast of each 
other, and the broadsides were almost simul- 


i taneous. The Serapis, however, passed ahead 
‘of the Bon Homme with the intention of 
gaining distance sufficient to rake; but this | 


manceuvre failed, from want of distance; and, 
to avoid being boarded by the Bon Homme, 
Captain Pearson sent his helm a-lee. This 
movement breught the two ships in a line, 
and the Bon Homme ran her bows into the 
stern of the Serapis. The English now hailed 
the Bon Homme, to know whether they had 


struck. Jones himself answered, ‘‘ that he 


had not yet begun to fight.” But the truth 
was, that the broadsides of the Serapis had 
already produced an effect. The Bon Ilomme, 
before eight o'clock, had received several 
eighteen-pounders under water, and leaked 
very much. Jones received no assistance 
from his squadron: the Pallas was engaged 
with the Countess of Scarborough, the Ven 

eeance held off at a distanee, and the Alh- 
The 
position in which the two contending frigates 
were now placed was most favourable to 
Jones, for not a gun could take effect on ei- 
ther side, and he thus gained some moments 
for consideration, which the American com- 
mander stood mueh in need of. Besides her 
superior force, he had already perceived that 
the English was the much more manageable 
ship of the two. The Bon Homme now 
backed her top-saits, and those of the Sera- 
pis being filled, the ships separated. The 
bowsprit of the Serapis now came over the 
Bon Homme’s poop by the mizen-mast. 
Jones darted like a cat upon his prey, and 
he action of the 


‘close to the Bon Llomme’s bow, ¢ 
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wind on the enemy's sails forced her a 
‘ eri 


* so th: 
ships lay square alongside of each oy . 
yards being all entangled, and the cannon of 
each ship touching the Opponent’s side” 
This was a bold way of saving a sinking sh 
and preventing the effect of eighteen — 
ers under water! " 

‘** The battle,” to use Jones’s own wore 
“was fought with unremitting fury ” The 
rammers were run into the respective ships 
to enable the men to load. The Serapis 
now fought with the actual view of sinking 
the enemy, and her broadsides were ince. 
sant. The battery of twelve pounders, op, 
which Jones had placed his chief depend. 
ance, which was commanded by his only 
lieutenant, and manned by Americans, was 
entirely silenced and abandoned ; of the «x 
old eighteen pounders that formed the bat- 
tery of the lower gin deck, most burst, and 
kiiled almost all the men who were stationed 
tomanagethem. At the same time, Colonel 
Chamillard, who commanded a_ party of 
twenty Frerich volunteers on the poop, aban- 
doned his station, after having lost nearly all 
his band. There were only two nine pounders 
on the quarter deck, that were not silenced, 
The purser, who commanded the party that 
worked these guns, was shot through the 
head: and Jones, tn this critical moment, 
when he almost required the faculty of ubi- 
quity, was obliged to fill the parser’s place. 
With great difficulty he rallied a few men, 
and shifted over one of the lee quarter deck 
guns; these three nine pounders played well, 
but not one of the heavier cannon of the Bon 
Ifomme was fired during the rest of the ac- 
tin 

~ Du ing this hot work the American com- 
manuer was fully convinced that soomer or 
later his ship must sink, yet Commodore 
Dale, one of the most eminent of the Ame- 
rican officers now living, and who was Jones's 
first lieutenant during the engagement, says, 
that Jones never once flinched daring the 
whole conflict; and that even during the 
greater horrors which are to follow, “ nothing 
could depress his ardour, or change his de- 
termination.” 

‘ Jones, however, had well lined his tops, 
and these seconded the exertions of his little 
battery. Ife directed the tire of one of the 
three cannons against the mainmast of the 
Serapis with double-headed shot, while tie 
two other were equally well served with grape 
and canister to silence the enemy's musketry 
and clear her decks. ‘Fhe fire from the tops 
of the Bon Homme was conducted with such 
skill and effect, that, ultimately, every man 
who appeared on the deck of the Serap!s or 
immediately disposed of. Captain Pearsot 
then ordered the survivors to keep eesti 
Here they were not more secure. The “a 
der monkies of the Serapis finding no 0 cer 
to reeaive the eighteen pound cartridges, 

aon : oly, threw 
which it was their duty to supply, ; 
them on the main deck and then went off ” 
more. These cartridges being scattered along 
: , hem being broken, 
the deck, and many of them ° 2 sate 
it so happened, that some of the - ee 
nades thrown from the fore-yard of the sin 
Homme, which was directly over the ma 
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—— 
patel of the Serapis, fell upon this powder 
and produced & most awful explosion. The 
eect was terrific ; more than twenty of the 
English were blown to pieces. Pearson, as 
he afterwards acknowledged, was now on tlie 
int of surrendering, when the cowardice 
of three of. tlie under officers of the Bon 
Homme induced them to call out “quarter!” 
The Eriglish commander personally deniand- 
ed of Jones whether he surrendered ; the 
American commander personally answered 
in the most decided negative. 

‘The action now commeiiced with redou- 
bled fury ; Jones still succeeded in keeping 
the enemy's deck clear; but the fire of their 
cannon, especially of the lower battery, which 
was formed of eighteen pouriders, was inces- 
sant. Both ships were now on fire in seve- 
ral places. The Bon Homnie was several 
times under the necessity of suspending the 
combat to extinguish the flames, which were 
often within a few inches of the magazine. 
The water also gained uponthem. I had 
two enemies to contend tvith,” said Jones, 
«besides the English,—fire and water!” 

‘At this moment, the Alliance appeared, 
and Jones now thought the battle was at‘an 
end; but, to his utter astcnishment, Landais 
discharged a broadside full into the stern of 
the Bon Homme. The crew cried to him, 
“ For God’s sake to forbear ftring into the 
Bon Homme Richard,” but Landais passed 
along the offside of the ship, and continued 
his firing, There was no possibility of liis 
mistaking the Bon Ifomme for the Serapis, 
fur there was the most essential difference in 
their appearance and construction; it was 
full moonlight, too; and the sides of the Ame- 
ncan were all black, and of the Serapis yel- 
low. For greater security, Jones gave the 
signal of recounoissance, but nothing availed : 
the Alliance passed round, firing into’ her 
commodore’s ship’s head, stern, and broad- 
side, and, by one of her volleys, killed seve- 
ral men ar’d wourded a valuable officer. 
‘My situation,” says Jones, “was now 
really deplorable.” 





‘The Alliance at last sailed off; not, how- | 
ever, without giving the Bon Lloinme several 
Sots under water. This was perfect de- | 
‘wuction. The leak gained ground on the 
pumps, and the fire increased so tmmuick on | 





let loose all the prisoners, amounting to near- 
ly five hundred, telling them, “to save them- 
selves, as the ship was going to sink.” 

‘This last misfortune seemed to be deci- 
sive. Ohne prisonér jumped over to the 
enemy, and told them, that if they held out a 
moment longer the enemy must strike “ Our 
rudder,” says Jones, in his letter to Frank- 
lin, “ was entirely off; the stern-frame and 
transoms were almost entirely cut away ; the 
tintbefs by the lower deck, especially from 
the mainmast to the stern, being greatly de- 
cayed by age, were mangled beyond every 
power of desctiption; and a person must 
have been an eye-witness, to have formed a 
just idea of the tremendous scene of carnage, 
wreck, and ruin that everytvhere appeared.”’ 
Yet, notwithstandiiig thig state,—notwith- 
standing that the prisoners were loose,—fthat 
the ship was on fire in many places, and that 
there was five feet of water in the hold, Jones 
determined to fight on. He observed what 
his affrighted cfew had dvertooked—he saw 
the mainmast of the Serapis shake, and his 
practised ear told him, that ‘ their firing de- 
creased.’” He took care that his own should 
immediately increase; and at half-past ten, 
in the sight of thovsatids, fhe flag of England, 
which had been naitéd to the mast of the Se- 
rapis, was struck by Captain Pearson's oWn 
hands. Her mainmast at the same time went 
overboard. 

‘T{ad Napoleon commanded the British 
frigate, he would have said, that he “ ought 
to have won.” Very probably the brave 
Enghsh captain thought the same. 

‘Before anything, except the wounded, 
could be removed, the Bou [fomme Richard 
sank. The Countess of Scarborough had 
previowsty struck to the Pallas.’ 

Jones afterwards endeavoured to stir up 
the Dutch government against us, and his 
fleet was allowed shelter in the Texel, until, 
through the interference of our ambassador, 
an order for his disinissal was obfamnéd :— 

‘As, therefore, in a very short time, the 
American commander was, in all probability, 
to clos: his brief but splendid eareer, he 


\felt it a duty t craw up a short nremorr of 


his public lifé, and to transmit it to the Anre- 
rican Congress. After a long statement, by 


which he shows that it has never been hig 


board both ships, that seme offteers advised | fortune to have possession of means equal to 
Jones to strike, ** of whose courage and good | his conceptions, he says of his European’ ex- 


scuse he entertamed the highest opinion.” 
‘ ' 
It was a grand scene that the Channel 





ploits, that the first object of Ts life’ ** was to 
secure an exchange of American prisoners in 


Witnessed that night. A numerous fleet had | Europe; and my second, to put an end to 


trken refuge under the walls of Scarborough 
Castle ; the Bon Homme and Serapis, join- | 
*2 mM att encounter almost unpiratieled for | 
'S flercenesy and duration, finely contrasted | 
with the picturesque and shattered appear- 
— of the Palas and the Countess of Scar- 
“rough, now both silenced ; and the moon, 
Wich was extremely bright and full, lighted 
“Ps Not only this maguificent seene, but 
lamborough Head, wud the surrounding 
‘eights covered with the inhabitants of all the 
deighbouring towns. 


=e the American commodore appear- 
"U 8] 4 





burnings in America, by nraking one good 
fire of the English shipping. I succeeded in 


the first, in a manner far more glorious thar 
my most flattering ideas had expected, wher 


I left France. 

‘In the second, I endeavoured to deserve 
success ; but a wise officer of mine observed, 
that it was a “rash thing,” and that nothing 
could be got by burning poor peop ’s pro- 
perty. F must, however, do the gentleman 
the justice to mention his acknowledginent, 
that “he had no turn for enterprise ;” and I 
must also do’ equal justice to my former of- 


. © be hesitating, whether he shoutd follow | ficers in the Providence and the Alfred, by 
Maa : > ® ° . . . ' ? . ’ } 
advice of his officers, his master at arms, | declaring, that had they then 


heen with me 


“9 Was frightened out of his wits, suddenly ! in the Ranger, two hundred and fifty or three 











hundred sail of large ships, at Whitehaven, 
would have beer laid in ashes. - 

‘He finished by saying, “I have not 
drawn my sword in ovr glorious cause for 
hire; but in the support of the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and in obedience to the genuine 
divine feelings of philafthtopy ; 1 hoisted, 
with my owu hands, thé flag of Fréedom, the 
first time it was displayéd on the Delaware; 
[ have attended it ever since with veneration 
on the ocean. I claimed and obtained its 
first salute from that of France, before our 
independence was otherwise announced in 
that kingdom; and no man can wish more 
ardently to support its rising glory than my- 
self.” 

‘In gaining an order for the dismissal of 
Jones from the Texel, the English ambassa- 
dor had conceived that his grand object was 
obtained ; for so cgmpletely did the Ameri- 
can frigate appear to be blockaded, that es- 
cape seemed utterly tmpossible. One morn- 
ing, however, Jones, with a favouring breeze, 
suddenly dashed from his retreat, and, * inf 
spite of alt theif cruising-ships and squa- 
drons;” fairty made his escape. ‘I am, my 
dear philosopher,” he writes td M. Dumas, 
‘this moment arrived here. We have made 
our way good through the Clfannet, in spite 
of the utmost efforts of Britain to prevent it. 
I had the pleasure of laughing, at their ex- 
pense, as we passed the Dowus, in spite of 
their ships of war, and along the coast, in full 
view of the Isle of Wight.” , 

‘ But while we admire the admirable skit 
with which the Amcrican commander eluded 
the snares of his persecutors, with what other 


| feelings shall we view the conduct of that 


man, who, in a situation of such imminent 
and extraordinary peril, was calmly employe? 
in scribbling some complimentary stinzas to 
an absent fair one! .Yet such was the faet. 
The daughter of M. Dumas, like ali other 


' fair dames, had made an éarly impression on 


the sensitive heart of Paul Jones. The lady 
wrote very pretty verses to a man pre-emi- 
nent for bis chivalric galfantry.. The neglect 
which he had been guilty of, in not answer- 
ing her last verses from the Hague, appears 
to have Wéizhed more upon his mind than 
all the squadrons and remonsrtances of his 
enemy. The bad condition of the Alliance 
had prevénted Jones’s favourite wish of crui- 
sing for some time against the enemy before 
his return to France. Next to not being cap- 
tured, he was extremely desirous of returning 
with a capture. He was obliged, however, 
from the cause we have just stated, to put in 
at Corogne, from which place hé immediate- 
ly despatched the letter to M. Duinas, from 
which we have already quoted. ‘ To show 
you,” he continues, “ thaf I am éntirely dis- 
posed to obey you, I Iravé enclosed un petit 
badinage for the virgin muse, but, if I do not 
find critical mercy, you shall not take me in 
so a second time.” | 

‘As verses composed under such circum- 
stances may perhaps, like a more celebrated 
effusion, “ be cénsidered as a psycological 
curiosity,” the _réader will most probably 
not be displeased with their appearance. 
Vorees written on board the Alliance, off Ushant, 

the lst dey of Janwery, 1781, immediately 
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after escaping out of the Tere i from the Alock- 


aie of the British fleet; being in answer tea 


piece written and sent to the Texel by a young 
lady at the Hague. 
Yo MISS DUMAS. 

‘ Were I, Paul Jones, dear maid, the “King of 
Sea,” 

I find such merit in thy virgin song, 

A coral crown with bays I'd give to thee, 

A car, which on the waves should smoothly 
glide along ; 

The Nereides all about thy side should wait, 

And gladly sing in trinmph of thy state, 

«« Vivat, vivat,” the happy virgin muse! 

Of Liberty the friend,—whoin tyrant power pur- 
sues! 

‘Or happier lot! were fair Colombia free 

From British tyranny ; and youth still mine, 

I’d tell a tender tale to one like thee 

With artless looks, and breast as pure as thine. 

If she approved my flame, distrust apart, 

Like faithful turtles, we’d have but one heart ; 

Together then we'd tune the silver lyre, 

As Love or sacred Freedom should our lays in- 
spire. 

‘ But since, alas! the rage of war prevails, 

And cruel Britons desolate our land, 

For Freedom still I spread my willing sails, 

My unsheathed sword my injured country shall 
command. 

Go on, bright maid, the muses all attend 

Genius like thine, and wish to be its friend. 

Trust me, although conveyed through this poor 
shift, 

My new year’s thoughts are grateful for thy 
virgin gift. 

‘The escape of Paul Jones exhausted the 
patience of the court of London, and war 
was soon after declared ayainst the Low 
Countries. The harbouring of the American 
commodore at the Texel was the subject of 
the first article of the declaration. Thus was 
this extraordinary man the means by which a 
powerful European government joined in 
the “common cause’ to which he was so 
devoted 

(To be concluded in our next, ) 


A Picturesyue and Descriptive Tour m the 
Mountains of the High Pyrences. 
(Concluded from p. 594.) 

In resuming our notice of this elegant work, 
we must again regret our inability to do jus- 
tice to the author’s sketches of the wild and 
romantic scenery of the Pyrenees; we are, 
therefore, again compelled to resort to his de- 
scriptions. The village of Gédre particularly 
attracted the attention of Mr. Hardy, who 
says, ‘although a residence of five weeks in 
the mountains had accustomed my eye to 
stupendous objects, yet here the mind and 
eye seemed incapable of embracing their im- 

mensity :-— 

‘The village of Gédre is placed at the 
opening of a lateral valley from the south- 
east.- From this valley issues a considerable 
torrent, which exhibits a superb curiosity : 
behind the small inn, a large mass of rocks 
chokes up the valley, and has turned aside 
the direct course of the impetuous torrent, 
which has forced for itself an opening, ten 
feet in diameter, into a natural grotto, the 
roof of which is nearly matted over with the 
thickest foliage, festooned in the most grace- 
ful manner, and so clustered as to be nearly 
Impervious to the light. Hence a gloom is 
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thrown around, which contrasts exquisitely 
with the silvery spray that dashes about in 
incessant variety. The waters soon become 
tranquil, and dow at your feet a perfect mir- 
ror; the minutest object may be seen in it, 
especially the trout, which abound there : 
they are frequently observed endcavouring to 
regain the height from which they have been 
dashed down; and to this end they form 
themselves into a circle, with their tails in 
their mouths, and thus dart up to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. Tradition reports, 
that the village was formerly much larger, 
but that nearly the whole of it was once 
swept away by the first bursting out of the 
torrent. 

‘ Proceeding onwards, all cultivation, even 
In patches, ceases ; and again ascending, we 
came to a defile of the most appalling ap- 
pearance, exhibiting an immense mass of 
rock, which has fallen from the overhanging 
mountain; it is called Chaos, or Peyreda, 
by the country people; and, indeed, we 
might say, * Chaos is come again!" Most 
of the blocks are larger than the loftiest 
houses. The greatest care is necessary in 
traversing this ruin of nature: nothing can 
be more horrible to behold. Some of the 
blocks have been found to contain one hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet: the largest appear 
like so many edifices torn up from. their | 
foundations, being generally of a square _ 
form. 

‘We wound our way through these scenes 
for half an hour, like mere pigmies bewil- 
dered and lost in astonishment, passing a neg- 
lected lead and silver mine, once worked | 
by the English: near the place are the ruins | 
of the foundery. Just as we cleared all this, 
the mountain breaks open on the right, and 
we caught sight of one of the highest gla- 
ciers, the Vignemale, whose dazzling white- 
ness beautifully contrasted with the black 
scenery around us: we continued ascending 
till we reached Gavarnie, having passed a 
large defile, called the Valley d’Ossone. <A 
torrent descends from it, making eight or ten 
cascades, all varied in character, springing 
out of the finest verdure and majestic rocks, 
with an effect more beautiful than can be 
imagined: nothing we had yet seen was 
comparable to it.’ 

Grand and beautiful as this scene must 
have appeared, it seems to have been sur- 
passed in sublimity by the Circle of Ga- 
varie :— 

‘The whole scene presents the interior of a 
vast amphitheatre, of a construction so regu- 
lar as to seem the work of human hands, and 
which, in the language of the guide, would 
appear to be the last barrier of the world. 
The most striking object is a prodigious cas- 
cade, on the extreme left, falling in one un- 
broken line one thousand two hundred and | 
sixty-six feet. Before it reaches the bottom, 
it dashes against a huge mass of reck, and | 
then forms the principal source of the Gave 
de Pau. In the centre of the view are seven 
other cascades, varying from three to five | 
hundyed feet in perpendicular height. | 

‘The majestic scene is formed of glaciers, | 
snow, and alabaster rocks ; the summits of the | 
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amphitheatre are crowned with perpetual? d \erous in the extreme; tat) 
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snows, and carried along in 
faces of which are primitive al: 
On the very highest range, 
masses, of a square form, 
* Hivh o'er the rest display Superior State, 
Iu proud pre-eminence sublimely great.” 
and are called the Towers of Marboré - rm 
in viewing them, you are ready to take ¢) 
for an aérial fortress. Nota sign of ye 
is seen, except a few black pines at ou 
It must not, however, be imagined to )e q 
cold snow scene, quite the reverse: every. 
thing partakes of a yellow tinge, and tig 
tout-ensemble, having somewhat of an artificin) 
appearance, strongly resembles the dron. 
scene of a play-house. At the left corner 
a huge rock, at least two thousand feet * 
height, juts out, and then comes the wonder. 
ful cascade, falling as from the heavens, like 
amighty riband, joining earth and sky : the 


terraces, the 
tbaster rock. 


two C.LOTMohs 


id 
them 
rdure 
feet. 


centre portion resembles an immense wall, 


rising in terraces, broken on the right by a 
wide opening, called the Bréche de Roland, 
from some fabulous tale of the time of Char. 
lemagne. The view is then closed in by 
masses of pale yellow mountains, advaneing 
nearer to the spectator, their edges overlook- 
ing the torrent of foaming waters which flow 
from the foot of the cascades. The avea of 
the amphitheatre is not less than two miles; 
but the deception of vision is so great, that a 
thousand yards would be supposed its utmost 
extent. 

‘We hurried on to contemplate the scene 
jn detail: every object of which it is com- 
posed is of a proportion far beyond all ordi- 
nary conception. We presently reached a 
vast oval of incrusted snow, which contrasts 
beautifully with the surrounding walls ot 
primitive rocks. The apparent regularity of 
decoration is most striking. We beheld the 
foaming water of the larger cascade precipi- 
tate itself into a vast hole under the snow: 
the thundering noise of its descent is tremen- 
dous. We found it impossible to approach 
the abyss too clasely, as the atmosphere o! 
spray which surrounds it soon wets the spec- 
tator tothe skin, and we were obliged to retire. 

‘The sight is confounded in considering 
the immense efevation of the Towers of Mar- 
boré, which form the crown to the entire 
scene, and seem to pierce the clouds. You 
are scarcely conscious that you exist, and ex- 
perience a kind ef ecstacy, or interior exalta- 
tion, which seems the effect of magic. The 
Tours de Marboré ave seen from Toulouse of 
the side of France, and from Saragossa 0” 
that of Spain.’ 

In the wilder parts of the Pyrenees - a 
class of people, called the Cagots, of senict 
Mr. Hardy gives the following interesting ac 
count :— hese 

‘In my two months’ sojourn amidst t - 
mountains, I sometimes came in wane oe 
this singular race of human beings, ae 7 : 
are, I believe, peculiar to this part of ae. 
No language can describe the ne ve Ny 
edness of thir appearance; sfunne: the 
every one, they crawl upon the face : bar 
earth in the most abject state of wg in 
misery, such as can only be known 


ope ki : a gre Ca- 
being witnessed. Their complexions" 
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gicted with the gotlre, of dwarfish stature, 
and for clothing, asort of sackcloth is all that 
distinguishes them from “the beasts that pe- 
rish.”” ; 

‘The origin of these poor creatures is lost 
‘, the distance of time. Mons. Palassou, 
who has written @ memoir on the subject, is 
of opinion, that they take their rise from the 
ast of the Saracens, who were defeated by 
Charles Martel, in the neighbourhood of 
Tours, and subsequently driven into these 
mountains, and afterwards became objects of 
hatred and contempt. 

‘The habitations of these outcasts are apart 


from all the towns and villages, amid dreary , 


valleys and unwholesome swamps. Among 
other persecutions, they were formerly ob- 
lived to bear a badge, indicative of their de- 
graded class. These cruel distinctions pur- 
sued them even to the churches, which they 
entered by a separate door; and the holy 
waters appropriated to their use would have 
been thought, by their more favoured fellow- 
peings, rather those of contamination than of 
blessedness. 

‘[ was confined to a villate by incessant 
rain one whole day, in the neighbourhood of 
some of these people, and never can I forget 
tlle two or three objects which presented 
themselves, more particularly one, a female : 
the face was horribly disfigured with the 
small-pox; the gor/re had extended itself so 
completely round the throat, that no protru- 
sion of the lower jaw could be perceived: a 
filthy blanket was thrown over her shoulders, 
extending to the feet, and held round her 
person with folded arms: her tout-ensemble 
was loathsome in the extreme ; and although 
young, the expression of the eye indicated 
that disease and misery were struggling 
within. <A trifle bestowed upon her seemed 
fora moment to dispel the habitual gloom of 
her wretched countenance, which conscious 
degradation had so deeply engraved upon it. 
In nearly one attitude she remained opposite 
to the auberge full three hours, attracted thi- 
ther, no doubt, by the hope of charity and 
the gratification of vacant curiosity, which 
the arrival of any stranger would most proba- 
bly afford. In speaking of her to the mis. 
tress of the house, her answer convinced me, 
that she hardly thought the poor creature 
worthy of notice as ahuman being. The go- 
vernment of France ought to seek the un- 
provement of these miserable people; but | 
am aware that they have difficulties almost 
surmountable in the prejudices and long- 
cherished abhorrence of association which the 
nountaineers entertain towards them.’ 

Fearing we may encroach too much on the 
*tter-press of this beautiful volume, we shall 
make but one extract more; it relates to 
‘gneres, where there are very celebrated bat- 
™ 7 an anecdote connected with it :— 
the mabe peur ery occurred while T was in 
ie ¢ ourhood of Bagneres, which made 
nol “ ence of the Engin there very disa- 
Hie ~ Englishman had taken a book 

heii aoe library—the : Histoire des 
i Hi ry ¢ Armée Francaise,” and finding 
. , *0 erroneous account of the battle of 
toulouse, had indulged himself in) writing 
‘“arSinal notes of a verv abusive tendency. 


t] 





The next reader of the book was a young 
Frenchman, of duelling notoriety ; and learn 
ing from the librarian who the writer of these 
notes wa3, mnmediately called him out.— 
They met, armed with pistols, in the presence 
of fifty persons; both fired at the same in- 
stant, when the Frenchman was mortally 
wounded. The exasperation of the bystand- 
ers was extreme: the survivor with difficulty 
escaped with his life, and the maire was ob- 
liged to take him under his special protection 
till he could privately withdraw from that 
part of the country. For some weeks the 
irritation of the lower classes manifested itself 
in so marked a manner, that most of the 
English also retired for the remainder of the 
season. 

‘At Bagnéres, the circle of the principal 
bathing establishments 13 completed, and to- 
wards the month of September the visitants 
depart, almost satiated with the wild majesty 
of Nature to which they have been so long 
accustomed, and many sighing again for the 
plains and their corresponding monotony. 
‘« The majesty of rocks, the torrent’s roar, 

A moment please or agitate.” 

‘Tn quitting Bagneéres, we emerge altoge- 
ther from the mountains; and at this time, 
Aucust, the leaves were beginning to fall, and 
the surfaces of the elevated lakes were frozen 
over: the region of perpetual snows is about 
cight thousand feet. The following are the 
heights of the most clevated peaks above the 








level of the sca :— 
‘Vignemale,S S.E.ofCautercts 10,432 fect. 


Marboré, Gavarnie - - + - 10,260 
Mont Perdu, Spain - - + + 10,678 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre - - 9,036 
Pic de Bergons - - + - = 6,504 


Pic du Midi de Pau - - - 6,442 

As the Pyrenees is by no means the best 
known portion of the globe or of Furope, the 
public is much indebted to Mr. Hardy, for 
his very spirited sketches (coloured after na- 
ture) of its mountain scenery, the description 
of which is interspersed with so many inter- 
esting anecdotes and pictures of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. To travel- 
lers, and to Idvers and collectors of works on 
the fine arts, this volume will at once recom- 
mend itself. 








THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Additional Pupers presented to Parliament, by 


the Measures of his Majesty's Government, 
for the Meliration of the Condition of the 
Slave Population in his Majesty's Posses- 
stons in the West Indies, and on the Con- 
tinent of South America. In continuation 
of the Papers presented this [last] Session, 
Folio. pp. 280. London, 1825. 
(Concluded from p. 594.) 
Tse last of the parliamentary documents 
on which our observations relative to the 
slave trade are founded, consists of the cor- 
respondence between the British govern- 
ment and his majesty’s colonies in the 
West Indies and on the continent of South 
America, on the melioration and condi- 





tion of the slave population. This corres- 
| pondence extends over between three and 
| four hundred folio pages, and, hke many 





feats its object by its volumimousness : this 
we suspect will be the case with the huge 
reports of the commissioners on the charity 
schools. No person will be at the labour of 
wading through the five or six thousand 
pages they contain, in order to deduce certain 
data, which, however true or curious, possess 
but little general interest. 

The first part of this correspondence is 
between Earl Bathurst, colonial secretary of 
state, and the Duke of Manchester, prin- 
cipally on the subject of the revolt of the 
Negroes, in June, 1824. The poor creatures 
had been led to believe that their emancipa- 
tion was decreed in parliament, but withheld 
by their masters; they therefore rose to 
demand their freedom, and were guilty of 
less excesses than white men generally are in 
cases of insurrection ; however, a great nutn- 
ber of them were taken and tried, and twelve 
executed in the parish of ILanover, by ordet 
of the magistrates, without reference to the 
governor-general, ‘the case of rebellion or 
rebellious conspiracy being excepted from 
the late law, which enacts, that no sentence 
of death against slaves shall be carried into 
effect, unless by order of the governor.’ 

This, by the by, is a sweeping exception 
which ought at once to be abolished; the 
mayistrates in a slave colony, whose interest 





his Majesty's Command, in Explanation of 


—_—— 


is connected with the proprietary, ought not 
thus to hold the issues of life and death; it 
is, however, but justice to say, that Jamaica 
is one of the best of the West India islands, 
and that it has shown a greater disposition to 
meet the views of the British government, in 
ameliorating the condition of the Nevroes, 
than any of the other colonies. In 1824 the 
House of Assembly passed two acts, which, 
as the governor well observes, are ‘ important 
in themselves, as affording protection and 
encourarement to the slaves, and more so, as 
indicating an intention of doing more here- 
after.’ 

‘The first act protects slaves from all 
mesne process on the day allotted to them 
for the cultivation of their provisions, or to 
carry them to market. It will enable them 
to employ the Saturday for this pupose, 
whilst before this act passed, slaves belonging 
to individuals against whom judgments were 
open, were obliged to go to market on Sun- 
' dav, in order to avoid the danger ef being 
taken by the deputy marshal on any other 
day. This exemption from mesne process 
will afford them now the opportunity to em 
ploy Sunday in a more suitable manner, and 
will materially contribute to the extinction of 
the Sunday market. . 

‘The other act enables the owners of 
slaves to reward their services by man 
mission, notwithstanding entails and othe: 
settlements.’ 

We pass over the correspondence with the 
Bahamas, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, 
and Antigua, as not presenting any distinct 
feature of interest. At St. Christopher's, 
however, we find the chief justice honestly 
acknowledging the evils of slavery, and la- 
bouring with all his might to lessen them 
by a new bill, which, in pursuance with the 
wishes of the British government, should 





tas peer HN the ) s of each col 
‘other parliamentary documents, almost de- | consolidate all the slave laws of each colony. 
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Ip a report to the governor, Chief Justice 
licwood says,— 

‘Although our statute book is disgraced 
with, perhaps, fewer sanctions to atrocious 
and sanguinary conduct towards the slave 
population thap are to be found among our 
neighhourg, there is still much which pro- 
claims the age when these our fellow crea- 
tures were considered of less importance than 
the soil which they cultivated, or the cattle 
which they drove. 
this nature should elude my research, and 
aware of the impossibjlity of reeoyciling the 
various incongruifies of our glaye epde with 
the better feeling which now prevails towards 
them, and with the change in their condition 
yhich that feeling and their improved habits 
demand, | resolyed at once upon the repeal 
of every existing law bearjng upon the sub- 
ject. This bas enabled me to arrange and 
classify the several branches of the subject in 
somewhat of a natural and regular order, and 
to dispose of it under the three grand divi- 
sions:—-1. of the myhts and privileges; 2. 
the duties; and 3. the disabilities of this 
class of our population. 

‘Althoneh it be a peint pf sound rather 
than of substance, still thipk that something 
may be gained by abolishing the odious 
terms “slave and slavery,’ as applicable to 
these people and to their condition, under the 
impravements which, within my experience, 
have taken place in their moral state, and 
till more uuder thosa which are conteim- 
plated, these terms arg pot suitable to that 
condition, I propose, thercfore, to designate 
them as vassals, inasmuch as vassalage more 
accurately describes the existing relations 
between the master and the feudal servant. J 
admit that this is but another term for slavery, 
but it is of milder signification ; and as 
vice loses half its evil by losipg all its gyoss- 
ness, so shall we, by this change of term, strip 
the condition of these people of an oppro- 
brium which is revolting to all who venerate, 
or would preserve the institutions to which the 
condition of these people is at once an ex- 
ception and a repraac)). 

‘I do not entertain the opinion that ample 
justice is not generally done to these people, 
when they complain of injury or oppression, 
by the tribunals to which they appeal; still J 
think that the impartial investigation of their 
complaints should be placed out of the reach 
of doubt or suspicion, by the appointment of 
a public officer, as guardian and protector to 
them; and IJ have adapted the provisions of 
the Trinidad order in council for that pur- 
pose.’ 

After stating that he does noy think the 
private chastisement of the whip, even to 
females, can safely ba abolished, the chief 
justice proceeds :-— | 

‘In regard to their evidence jn courts of 
justice, 1 have extended the principle laid 
down in the order in council, for [ have 
never seen the necessity for any restriction 
upon its admission under such precautions as 
the court would necessarily adopt in all cases 
of suspicious testiinony, and of ignorant wit- 
nesses. The prevathing feelugs of our juries 
avalnst the ere dibility oi Newro evidence in 
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the bias which upon many subjects it may 
be supposed to have. And [ have therefore, 
in the bill which I have framed, authorized 
its reception in all civil suits or actions in 
which the owner is concerned, or where any 
white person may he charged with any offence 
punishable with death; for the reception of 
such teytimpny can alone do away with the 
reproach which now attaches to us, namely, 
that not only cruelty, but that murder may be | 
commifted openly, and in the presence of 
hundreds, without the possibility of obiain- 
ing evidence for the conviction of the of- 
fender. 

‘I have adopted the penal clauses on 
cruelty which the order in council ¢ontaias, 
I have selected from our own laws, and from 
those of the neighbouring islands, all that 
appears to me to be of sound and practical 
utility, so as fo secure to the slave a suff- 


time for meals and rest, support to the infirm, 
if the owner be unknown, a protection from 





mal-treatment by the owner, or otherwise, 
and from the use of chains and iron collars, 
I have also provided for medical attendance, 
the treatment of pregnant women, immuni- 
ties to women with a certain number af chil- 
dren, born in wedlock, for attendanee on 
public worship, for baptism, and with a view 
of removing every excuse for omitting to sup- 
ply a due allowance af food and raiment. I 
have adopted these clauses from our Amelio- | 
ration Act, which make these articles a lien | 
upon the slaves themselves, under the limita. | 
tions therein contained, prior to all other - 
engagements or securities.’ 

The ‘Additional Papers,’ the title of which 
we have placcd at the head of this article, 
contain a variety of documentary evidence on | 
the proceedings in Trimidad and Demerara, 
arising out af a despatch from Fart Bathurst 
tu the respective ¢olomes, explaining and 
directing the amelioration of the slaves, and 
the abolitian of the whip, so far as regarded 
females. There is also the half-yearly report 
of the Syndie Procurador, general protector 
and guardian of slaves in Trinidad, with an 
account af the criminal prosecutions instituted 
by the attorney-general against the slaves 
during that period, A return of the punish- 
ments inflicted on slaves follows ; the offences 
are very multifarious-—tfrom insolence, indo- 
lence, absenting from church, to thefts. &ce. 
and the punishments vary fram confinement 
to thirty-one stripes, the largest number that 
appears to have been inflicted. Drunkenness 
appears avery common vice among the slaves, 
and maternal affection does not seem a Negro 
virtue, if we may judge from the number of 
women pynished for neglect or cruelty to 
their children. The idea that they are only 
breeding and rearing children for perpetual | 
slavery may chill their feelings and render 
the mothers inditleyent, but po apology can 
he made for cruelty. These papers do not | 
furnish any extracts sufficiently interesting | 
for us to quote, and we shall, therefore, not | 
dwell longer on the painful but interesting 
subiect of the slave trade at present; al- 
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though, until tis wholly abolished, we shall : 
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Lhe Broken Heart, with other Poemy 
Epmunp I. Reape, Esq. 12mo. pp 0.2 
London, 1825. Churchill. * PP M46. 

Tuis is a volume of very gentleman] 

poetry, and if, in travelling through it r 

here and there met with a rugged place a 

the journey was generally smooth and uniform 

but to drop metaphor, we may observe that 

Mr. Reade’s muse is more distinguished vw 

sweetness than yigour, though frequently not 

deficient in the latter quality. The prineipal 
poem has several beautiful passages, and the 
sonnets are pretty ; we, however, prefer the 
following :— 
“STANZAS. 
*O Avon's banks are wild and fair*, 
And Avon’s woods are green : 


_ And you may wander musing there 


The livelong day unseen ; 


‘ For there shades many a leafy nook 
To prying eyes unknown, 

Where thou might'st make the song of brook 
The cadence to thine own. 


* Scorn not such haunt—by brighter skies, 
By wilder paths you well may roam; 
But never scene again might rise 
Of such a quiet home ! 
‘ These green banks shelter fom the wind, 
The blue sky tints, the clouds there lay: 
The trees their aged boughs declined, 
Shed blessings on its peaceful way ! 


, £ Sweet is thy stream, oh passing swect ! 


Beneath the parted west ; 
When its pale star, and rose hues meet 
Within thy hallowed breast ; 


‘The rudest sound thy vision breaking, 
The bat’s low hum—or sunk from tree 
The life-like leaf its passage taking 
{1 silence to eternity. 
‘Then wander there—and while the gleam 
Fades wan beneath thine eye reposed, 
Say, then, if ever loveliest dream — 
sa calm, so still, so sileni closed ! 


‘ Strike the wild harp’s inspiring chords— 
Was’t not along thy banks, proud river} 
[le walked, and breathed those burning words 
That made thee blessed on earth for ever? 


‘© thou eternal Shakspeare ! thou . 
Didst watch ev’n thus those waters flowing, 

And while they glassed thy awful brow, _ , 
What softened thoughts were in thee growing: 


‘ Softened—for such they needs must glide 5 
Then Ariel’s trembling essence grew, 

Then in her grace and high-souled pride 
Miranda adoration drew. 


‘Or on such eve qs this, above 
Young Juliet poured her boundless heart: 
Or mourned sweet Imogen the love 
That slighted, could not yet depart - 
‘And now beneath thy touch too strong, = 
That harp unstrung hangs mouldering there 
Gone is the monarch of the song, _ 
And long hath damped those strings de 


‘The Passions slept with him who called— 
Save once when with a soul all flame 

Pale Collins struck—but shrunk appalled 7 
When they, embodied, heard and came t 


he eaenge Tagg BCS ae TT 
‘* The two opening lines of this pices 


spuif, 


° on al : Y ti 
' taken from that beautiful ballad beginnine wi 


‘O Brigland banks are wild and fuity 
And Greta’s woods are green, &c. i 

¢ Rokesy, Canto I mm 
‘4 TVhe real fervid intensity of Collins $14 
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‘sweet Avon! vainly may we stray that it may be ascertained how far they have ‘Our counters are of various denomina- 


Forgetful here and doubly shame, 

If auch be—who have framed the lay, : 

And on thy banks could talk of fame! 

A vile punster at our elbow reniarks, that 
Mr. R. will have one advantage over many 
authors, for whatever opinion may be formed 
of his merits, by all he will be read (Reade). 








Public Education. Plans for the Government 
and liberal Instruction of Boys in large 
Nunbers. 

(Concluded from p, 599.) 

Ix our last we gave the author's outline of 
the system of education adopted at Hazel- 
wood—a system which, identifying itself with 
the feelings and habits of our nature, renders 
the life of a schoolboy as happy in progress 
us it generally is in recollection. In the sub- 
sequent chapters, the plan is developed in all 
iis details,—as to the government of the 
school, the regulations for keeping order, 
rewards and punishments, the modes of in- 
struction, &c. Tothese are added, observa- 
tions on the best method of acquiring lan- 
guages, on elocution, penmanship, &c., anda 
comparison of public and private education— 
a subject on which Eustace Budgell wrote an 
excellent paper in the Spectator. It will na- 
turally be inferred that our author is in fa- 
vour of the public schools. The whole sys- 
tem appears admirably suited for the purpose 
of education, and, as Mr. Canning would say, 
the machine works well. Much is done at 
Hazelwood School with rewards and punish- 
ments, and the advantages are considerable. 
The rewards consist in the distribution of 
certain counters, in which the boys ob- 
tain by superiority in the classes, by fill- 
ing certain offices, and by various kinds of 
voluntary labour, performed in the leisure 
hours: in the forfeiture of these countors, the 
punishments chiefly consist :— 

‘Every boy in the school devotes such part 
of his play-hours as he may think proper to 
the obtaining of these marks. The product 
of almost any kind of labour or study is re- 
ceived, provided it is presented ina complete 
itate, and is tolerably well executed. As 
each boy, for this purpose, is at liberty to 
employ himself in the way he shall think pro- 
pet, he of course engages in those pursuits 
which are most consonant with his taste. 
Some boys give much time to translation, and 
to the composition of original essays ; others 
preter drawing and planning ; with some, 
etching on copper plates is the favourite 
imusement; models of machinery, of houses, 
of animals, &c., are frequently presented for 
rewards ; and many boys devote their leisure 
“the to reading, who, when they claim to be 
pwarded, undergo an examination as to their 
‘nowledge of the book they have chosen, 
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cation to feel but once as Shakspeare, is over- 
POWerin gam 
sia 0 thou, whose spirit most posscst 
he secret seat of Shakspeare’s breast : 
y M1 that fiom thy prophet broke 
In thy divine emotions spoke, 
Hither again thy fury deal— 
leach me but once like him to feel : 
'S €Ypress wieathzmy meed decree, 
And I, O Fear, wilFttwell with thee!” 
‘Oper tO Fear 
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read weth attention. 

‘In conducting this examination, it will at 
once be seen, that ample opportunity is af- 
forded for fixing, in the mind of the pupil, 
the facts of which he has been reading. If 
he shail present a book of voyages or tra- 
vels, he can be required to point out on a 
map the places of which he has read; if a 
book on science, to exemplify, by experi- 
ment, such parts as are capable of illustration. 

‘The amount of reward is determined by 
estimating the time which any piece of work 
might reasonably be expected to employ the 
pupil, and then paying him according to a 
fixed rate per hour, decreasing within certain 
limits as the age of the pupil advances. If 
the boy is ten years of age, he has thirty 
marks per hour; if eleven, twenty-five ; if 
twelve or upwards, twenty; no diminution 
takes place after twelve, for reasons whieh 
will be stated shortly. If the pupil is 
younger than ten years, he receives an addi- 
tional ten marks per hour for every year 
which his age is less than ten. This rule is, 
however, often slightly relaxed, with a view 
to reward excellence, and to encourage those 
kinds of exertion which are thought to be the 
most useful. These réwards are distributed 
at a certain hour of each day. 

‘The nature and vanety of occupations 
carricd on for the purpose of obtamming these 
counters are very amusing. We have a lit- 
tle museum, and sometimes we are able to 
persuade the pupil to deposit there the pro- 
ductions of his ingenuity. This museum 
contains models of buildings and machinery 
of various descriptions, specimens of turn- 
ing, philosophical apparatus, and a great va- 
riety of other articles, all produced by the 
boys. Many complete electrical machines 
have been constructed ; and a boy of thirteen, 
succeeded so well in a copper-plate etching, 
which he had executed for these marks, as to 
obtain for it the silver medal which is annu- 
ally offered by the London Society of Arts. 
A remarkable instance of anxiety to obtain 
marks was once given by a boy, who, for 
that purpose, in a very short time, translated 
into tolerably correct blank verse, the whole 
four books of the Georgics, without any as- 
sistance. 

‘Considerable ingenuity is frequently 
evinced by very little boys.—A day-boy, only 
eight years of age, was confined by his father 
during great part of a day to his chamber. 
The boy was furnished with books, paper, 
and pencils, but was under no obligation to 
work. The next day, however, he brought 
to school work sufficient to entitle him to re- 
ceive marks for five or six hours’ labour. It 
consisted principally of an original view, 
which he had taken froin his prison window. 
It was exceedingly well executed: the fore- 


ground of the picture, to speak technically, | 


consisted of the interior of the window, with 


‘the bars of the sashes, the drapery, and other 


appurtenances, all correctly marked. Be- 
vond were exhibited the distant houses, trees, 
and hills, all in good perspective. he fa- 


ther was so delighted with his son's perform- 
hanee, that he fully forgave him his previous 
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tions, the size of each being in some measure 


proportionate to its value. The smallest is 
the prime, worth, as its name implies, one 
mark; there is the decad, worth ten ; the cent, 
one hundred; and the chiliad, one thousand ; 


the decimal Fy tonto being preserved 
throughout 9 increase the facility of ex- 


change, we have also some coins of interine- 
diate value, namely, the triad (valued at 
three); the pentad (five); the deini-cené (fifty) ; 
and the quingent (five hundred). 

‘The collateral advantages derived from 
this arrangement are considerable. The pu- 
pils become practically acquainted with the 
excellences of the decimal system: and in 
calculating the total value of a varicty of 
coins for the purposes of receipt, payment, 
and exchange, they have almost constant 
practice in mental arithmetic. We have fre- 
quently been struck in noticing the ease with 
which even the youngest boys perform these 
operatiotis. In explaining the decimal nota- 
tion to our younger pupils, and decimal frac- 
tions to those more advanced, we find our 
coins of the greatest use. The quingent and 
chiliad are large inedals, the first of brass and 
the other of copper, each beaving on the ob- 
verse an elevation of Hazelwood House. 
The possession of one ar both of these me- 
dals, to which certain slight privileges are at- 
tached, is an object of ambition within the 
reach of every boy in the school. We have 
also silver medals bearing the same impres- 
sion. These can oly be obtained by the 
performance of exercises of a superior kind ; 
the required amount being the produce of 
one hundred hours’ employment. On the 
reverse of each silver medal the owner’s name 
is engraved, and it can neither be transferred 
nor exchanged for marks. The acquisition 
even of a silver medal is a matter of frequent 
occurrence.’ 

There is, perhaps, something rather farcical 
in the dignities and proceedings of the scho- 
lars, and in their mimic trials and debates, 
but it has one advantage—that of initiating 
youth into forms of proceedings bearing a 
strong resemblance to those in which they 
must mingle in after-life. In the education of 


‘youth at Hazelwood, gymuastics is not ney- 
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lected :— 

‘One hour in each day is devoted to the 
perforinance of regular gymnastic exercises. 
The exercises taught are various; namely, 
running, leaping with and without the pole, 
vaulting, wrestling, balancing the body while 
walking along horizont ul poles, performing a 
variety of feats upon the rack (a round hort- 
zontal bar, about six feet from the ground), 
throwing a blunt kind of spear at a target, 
and in the summertime swimming, for which 
we have a private bath in a retired spot, ata 
short distance from the play-ground., 

‘For these purposes we have an extensive 
apparatus, which has been furnished partly 
from the school fund, and partly from a fund 
raised among the boys by voluntary contri- 
butions: the few who are non-subscribers 
not being allowed to use the apparatus be- 
longivg to the society. The subscription ts 
twope nee pet month only, with 4 donatio : 
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of one shilling at admission. 
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placed at the disposal of a committee elected 
every two months, at a general meeting of 
the subscribers; at which meeting the old 
committee presents a report of its proceed- 
Although the subscription is so small, 
it has enabled the boys to furnish themselves 
with an abundance of playthings, besides as- 
sisting im the purchase of the apparagus al- 
ady deseribed, 

‘A few of the above mentioned gymnastic 
CVE Ses, wich are attended with some lit- 
ile danger, as throwing the spear and swim- 
nine, are only permitted at the hour fo gcym- 
nastics, When cach class has its teacher; but 
most of the exercises are practised by some 
or other of the boys at almost every hour of 
the duy; they also employ much of their lei- 
sure ime in athletic games. 

‘Five small prizes are awarded by the 
conmpittce at the end of cach session, to those 
hoys wha have excelled mast in certain gym- 
hastic exercises, Which are praposed weekly; 
ihe competition being altogether voluntary. 


mys. 


fn order to ceive tiid younver boys a chance 
of obtaiing a prize, the competitors are di- 
vided into two classe 3, aceording to their 
Ie, Thire e prizes are aw uded to ihe best 
of the senior cla ss, and two to those of the 
ramordivision, A member of the latter class 
is not excluded. howe Ver, trom compctition 
with the former, 

‘We have derived many advantages from 
these gymnastic exercises. In strengthening 
ind forming the body, their use is universally 
aliowed ; and there cannot be a doubt that 
they produce au cilect al oe 
on the mind,’ 

The entire system, as we have said, 9] 
pears to us excellent; and, without going it 
to the whole of the plan, many useful parts 
of it might he adopted, both by public and 
private teachers; and to those, as well as to 
parents in general, we recommend the work. 
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D. Suna Juvenalis Sativic: with the Original 
Lert reduced to the Natural Order of Con 
struction; an Eneltsh Translation, Literal 
crud Inte lineal; and an Ind vy Thiséorical, 
Ci eraphical, and Poetical. Dy JOUN 
Siiktine, D.D. A New Ldition, rc- 
vised, corrected, and improved. By P. A. 
Noitanyr, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 404. Londen, 
1225. Ward. 

D¥r. STIRLING'S 


: - - oh 
sidered a sterling 


Juvenal has 
work : if this nay be COl- 
sidered a pun, it has truth for its foundation, 
Which is not the case with every pun. This 
work had heeome searce, and although a 
mere reprint would have been acceptable to 
the public, vet the cditor of the new edition, 
by his emendations, has given the book new 
claims to general approbation. © Tie has com- 
| ared the of the 
editions of Juvenal published, settled the 
punctuation which hitherto was unsettled, 
and made the translation as interlineal as it 
13, perhaps, possible to be rendered, correct- 
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2qaimes several 


Vallous i 


ing atthe same time the phrasco'ogy where | ing It. 
for, Stirling’s translation was harsh or ob- | thod, and firmly persever 


Of Juvenal himself it is unneee 
for us to speak ; indeed, we might as 
well on the "enius of Plomer, Virgil, Vial 
Shak-peare, or Byron.  Juvenal was a 
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nest and fearless satirist, and his poems, with 


little paraphrase, will apply as well to the 
individuals of the prescut age as to his con- 
temporaries. Iluman nature, indeed, does not 
vary much, and it is the study of it in a ge- 
neral sense, and not in its peculiarities, that 
render Juvenal and Shakspeare ag much the 
moralists and satirists of the present day as 
of the age in which they wrote. Of the 
merits of this edition of Juvenal it is difficult 
to speak too highly, and we recommend it to 
all proficicnts as well as students in the Latin 
language, since to the one it must prove a 
pleasing remuniscence, to the other an useful 
auxiljary. 
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An Essay, addressed to Captains of the Reyat 


Navy, aad those of the Merchants’ Service, 


on the Afeans Of pres rung the Healih of 


their Crews; with Directions for ihe Pre- 
vention of Dry Rot in Sips. By Ropers 
Fixntayson, M.D. Svo. pp. 85. Lon- 
don, 1625. S.and G. Underwood. 
Ture is a vast portion of good sense, and 
some share of affectation, in this work: the 
points, however, on which if trcajs, are so 
Important iu a maritime country, that we 
may readily forgive any peculiarity of man- 
ner, when the matter is really good. The 
work cinbraces many subjects connected with 
the well being of the navy, which of late years 


; aul . , A. ok ctl . 
has been much promoted by the exertions of 


ventiemen Like our author. Dr. Finlayson 
iC lMprovcu hts 
im medical science, which are certainly very 


; 
~ 


‘ > as 
commences by a view of t! 


considerable :—— 

‘During the first American war, and down 
to the beginning of the late french war, sca- 
scurvy made such dreadtal ravages in our 


P f 
flecis, as frequently to enervate the arm of 


power; and it was not uncommon in those 
days, to find three hundred men at once on 
the sick-list of a liue-of-battle ship; and as 
mauy as two hundred and fifty men have ac- 
tually died in the short space of one year by 
this prevailing malady. 

‘lence it was justly observed, by some of 
the most experienced officers, “ that the block- 
ading systein of ‘warfare, which annihilated 
the naval pawer of France, could never have 
been carried on, unless sca-scurvy had been 
subdued; and more than ene hundred thou- 
sand British seamen have thus been saved to 
the country, by as many thousand pounds.” ’ 

Now sea-scurvy is scarcely ever known 
on beard ship. After noticing some changes 
in medical science, our author comes to a 
principal feature in his essay, on the baneful 
influence the frequent wasiing of decks has on 
the health of British seamen. He contends 
that it occasions inflammatory diseascs, and 
many other complaints, and is generally very 
injurious to the seamen. As a case In point, 
our author Says,— 

‘ For instanee, I was once in a line-of-bat- 
ile ship, where the surzeon recommended dry 
holy stoning the lower deck, in place of w ash- 
eferred the latter me- 


TT al . 
5 | t Cu} tain } Vt . we 
d init. ‘The con- 


sary | sequences were, that the lanect was kept CO- 
iny by the surgeon, to retard the ravaycs of 
blidhihsatory Lys ’ occasioned Ihy ( raft 
tinacdits ind the watcr buc! Cl 
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daily kept plying on the lower deck. th 
captain’s orders, on the alleyed priced 7 
allaying the dust and swectening the shin . 

“In the following year, the same shj “ 
commanded by another captain, attached 4. 
the same station, and performing exactly Me 
same kind of service. This officer happen ‘i 
to be one of the few who recommended ws 
ing the lower deck perfectly dry: and such 
were the happy consequences of this Change 
that not a single case of acute disease a,’ 
peared for several months, and the medium 
number on the sick-list did not amount to 
one third of that of the preceding year,’ 

There are many many other subjects cop. 
nected with the navy on which Dr, F, ap 
pears to us to offer good advice; he suggests 
aS Qn Improvement on grog, that a pound of 
sugar be added to sixteen men’s allowance. 
It appears that not only the health, but the 
discipline of aur seamen Is improved, Dr, F 
says,-— 

‘Tt ought to be highly gratifying to every 
British subject, to learn how very sparingly 
the rod of correction is now used in the na- 
val service, without any falling off in point 
of discipline oy morality on the part of the 
scamen,. 

‘ During my late triennial period of serv, 
tude in his majesty’s ship Phaeton, punish- 
ment has been exceedingly rare, but well di- 
rected, yet 1 never sevved in a ship with so 
few drunkards.’ 

Some sensible observations on the causes 
ux! cure of the dry rot, with an improved 
plan for ventilating ships, close this brief but 
comprehensive and useful essay. 





Lhe Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplatie 
Man’s Recreation. Two Parts; the first 
by Izaac Watton ; the second by Cnas 
Corzax. London, 1425. Pickering. 

Mr. PecKERING seems determined to show 

the wonders of the little worid in typography, 

which would have seemed more extraordinary 
to the ancients than any they could boast, as 
related by Wanley. We really know not the 
exact size of this little bijou, it is so small; 
it may be put with ease into the waistcoat 
pocket, or into a snuff-box, and is so portable 
that no angler need £o without it on account 
of its bulk; yet, diminutive as it is, 1t contains 
the whole of Walton and Cotton's work, printed 
with a small but a beautiful and legible type, 
and embellished with an original engraving, 
from a design by Stothard, wood cuts, C-_ 


The Linguist ; or, Weekly Instructions 1 ‘ 
French and German Languages. Nos. 4. 
to XX. 8vo. London, 1825. 

Tur return of peace, and the rapidity of com 

munication with the Continent, by means of 

a steam-vessel, which will waft us to the 

French coast in three hours, and to the gate 


; f - intance 
of Germany in a day, render an acquaintan’ 








. — = . an11aces yuch 

with the French and German anguae* : a 

’ sl er » omece 

more necessary than formerly. “ ae a 
: ir fc uh 


of the Linguist is avowedly to ei et 
study and to facilitate the knowledze yh : ed 
two lanonages, by persons who never co a 
them before, as well as to refresh the me veal 
of the initiated, and to enable those WhO 
Jready begun the study of one oF both 
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these languages to unprove tl 
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Jitoy does not undervalue the labours of 
‘tors, but he justly observes, that Lon- 
Jon offers abundant opportunities to stiy- 
jents for improving their acquaintance with 
anguages without the assistance of a mas- 
er -——such as the French aud German 
Protestant churches, and the number of mer- 
chants, artists, &c. who speak these languages 
The Linguist appears to us to be a really 
yseful work, and well calculated to effect the 
object it has m view. 
—FHE MIGHLY REVIEWERS, 
(From the Dorset County Chronicle, Sep. 15th.) 
‘ We have lately read---happy to find that 
there are others who are quite as much awake | 
io these honourable proceedings as ourselves | 
_the following exposé in Blackwood’s Ma- 
syaine, af same of the mysterjes of the present 
reviewing system i—“* Ifow long willthe pyb- 
lic suffer the existence of this odious, this pes- 
uferous humbug, which all these reviews play | 
off, to the excitement of so much nausea in 
all who really have eyes to sce, and ears (a | 
ica! How long is it tq be a matter of dead | 
periainty, that the quarterly wall puff aff as 
jirst-rate characters all Mr. Murray's authors, | 


= EE 








———— 


the Edinburgh all Mr. Constable’s, the New 
Monthly all Mr. Colburn’s, and so on? Are | 
people determined to be blind? I confess T, 
for one, rejoice in the extent to which this | 
flair is carried at the present time, for this 
one sufficient reason, that TI think the veil is 
wu so very egregiously, and staringly and 
sirikingly transparent, that nobody can much 
longer refuse to see through it. The Quarterly 
Keview says that Basil Hall’s book on Loochoo | 
isa grand affair! The Edinburgh sneers at it. 
Why so? Mr. Murray published the Loochoo, 
Mr. Constable the South America. There is | 
ihe whole mystery. ‘Phe Edinburgh Review 
scofis at the edition of Lady Suflolk’s Letters, | 
is awork fall of stupidity and ignorance ; the 

Quarterly holds it up as the very model and 

begu ideal of editions. Why so? Craker edited, 
and Murray published, and this being the case, | 
[ could have told, six months ago, just as well | 
48 Lean now, that its fall was to be lauded in ; 
thedun-coloured, gud derided and vilipended | 
inthe blue and yellow. This is really be- 
coming a fine concern. In the next number 
ofthe Quarterly there will be, inter alia, a 
ine puff of Washington Irving's Tales of a, 


rraveller, heeause Mr. Irving's publisher is | 
Mr, Murray, and there will also be a puffof it | 
in the Edinburgh; first, because Mr. Irving 
San American, and secondly, beeause his | 
book is not of the kind to interfere at all with | 
auvof Mr. Constable’s own publications, But | 
lam really sick of exposing all this nonsensi- 
cal stuffy 

* Bravo. Christopher North ! With the 
worthy editors of this magazine, and of the 
Miyinouth, the Devonport, and the South- 
Mpton papers, we mo-* cordially agree, and 
we feel assured that Mitchell, the powerful 
editor of the Neweastle Magazine, will join 
with us, to londly call upon all provincial | 
fitors nobly to come forward in the aid of 
“ppressed merit and disregarded talent, and 
cry down this nefarious traffic of a few 
™Perious booksellers, who drink their wine, 
ar Lord Byron, ont of other men’s skulls, 


t who, to serve Walicious p 





their 





poses, cast the dark veil of neglect over the 
most gifted sons of talent and genius, whom 
fortune has not brought within the sunshine 
of their smiles; utterly regardless of the suf- 
ferings they may endure in the hegrt-sickening 
depths of obscurity, We call on the public 
to judge for itself, and open its eyes to dis- 
cern good from evil —malignant interest, 
from impartial candoyr—nor be any longer 
hoodwinked by the humbug of trade, and the 
rancargus spirit of party. 

‘We call on all men of honoyr, principle, 
feeling, and talent, to hunt dewn those con- 
cealed murderers of literary reputation, those 
weedy hirelings of the garret and the cellar, 
who are in the constant pay of the publishers 
of gertain reviews, and who at the command 
of thejr interested employers would condemn 
the best written work as unworthy of perusal, 
and laud the vilest trash to the skies, And is 
this to be borne any longer with patience ! 
Are we to be insulted, year after year, with- 
aut endeavauring to expose to the world these 
base impositions, these disgusting practices, 
which tend so much to injure the best in- 
terests of literature # We ourselves have heard 


‘ several most respectable booksellers in Lon- 


don declare, that they could get no book no- 
ticed in the Quarterly or the Edinburgh ; 
“we must have an opposition review of our 
own,” syid they, ** for such is the present 
stute of the reviewing system, that no one can 
now sell a work, unless he has a review at his 


service, or wholly his own.” And what is the 


consequence of this system of things? Why, 
that a vindictive retaliating plan of mutual ex- 
clusion and cutting up is the order of the 
day; which is the cause that many valuable 
works remain on the shelves of their pub- 


' lishers, while the public at large are either de. 


prived of the knowledge of these works, or 
only hear of them through the base medium 
of the grossest misrepresentation ; and au- 
thors, whatever may be the merit of their pro- 
ductions, who cannot afford to give splendid 
dinners to the editors of reviews, treat with 
French wines, and put a twenty pound note 
in their pockets to secure their interest. are 


‘wantonly sacrificed, after all their midnight 


toil, anxiety, and hopes, at the shrine of un- 


feeling Mamman, and the private revenge of 


trade! Not a single unbiassed, impartial re- 


| view can we paint aut, which issues from the 


london press, except The Liferary Chronicle, 


‘ which is at present ably conducted, and over 








} 


which, it is our firm belief the booksellers | 


have not the least control. 

‘Were we disposed to indulge in retrospec- 
tive reyjcws of reviews, we mean the leading 
ones of jhe day, we could point out numerous 
articles written by these self-created judges 
of literary talent, wherein they bring forward 
to their readers some of the finest and brichtest 
passages of a work which their employers 
have published, and pretend to mingle cen- 
sure with their praises of such passages, eare- 
fully keeping out of sight all the absurdities, 
the lame, ‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ por- 
tions of the work, like a thorough-bred jockey, 
who keeps dwelling with the nicest scrutiny 
on the really tine points of a blood-horse, but 
is extremely careful to leave all his blemushes 
and defects to be found out by the purchaser.’ 
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RULES FOR DISCOVERING WHO WAS JUNIts, 
Ws have already noticed the very able criti- 
cal inquiry regarding the real author of the 
Letters af Junius, by Mr. Coventry, in which 
he goes far, very far, to prove that they were 
written by Lord George Sackville. As, how- 
ever, the question can scarcely be said to be 
set at rest, we quote from Mr. Coventry's in- 
genjous work, certain rules by which the real 
author may be discovered. From a perusaj 
of the Letters of Junius, Mr, Coventry de- 
duces this opinion :— 

‘That no one has any claim to the author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius, of whom the 
following testimonials cannot be produced :— 

‘1. That he was an Englishman. 

*2. That he was a man of rank and of in- 
dependent fortune. 

*3. That he was aman of highly cultivated 
talents and of superior education; that he 
had successfully stydied the language, the 
law, the constitution, and the history of hig 
native country; but that he was neither a 
lawyer nor a clergyman. 

'4. That he either was, at the time of 
writing the Letters, or had previously been 
in the army, is evident, from dus practicud 
henowl dee of military afhurs. 

‘5. That he moved jn the immediate cir- 
cle of the court. 

‘6. That he was qa member of the esta- 
blished church. 

‘7. That he was a member of the House 
of Commons. 

‘6. That from the early information Ju- 
nus obtained on government affairs, it as evi- 
dent he was connected with some persons in 
administration. 

‘Oo, That he was a firm friend to Sir Jef- 
fery [afterwards lord | Amherst. 

* 10. That he was a friend to Colonel Cun- 
ninghame. 

‘11. That he was an 
Grenville. 

‘12. That he was a strong advocate for 
the Stamp Act in America. 

‘13. That he was in favour of repealing 
the duty on tea in America. | 

£14. That he was an advocate for trien- 
nial parhaments. 

‘15. That he considered the mpeachment 
of Lord Mansfield as indispensable. 

$16. That from the manner in which he 
upholds rotten boroughs, it is highly proba- 
ble they either constituted part of bis pro 
perty, or that he was in some way connected 
with them. 

‘17. That he considered a strict regard 
aml to the publie expenditure, 
that the national debt might not be tn 
creased. 

‘18. That he was against disbanding the 
army, although a firm friend to the marching 
reciments: he was also in favonr of Impress- 
ing seamen. 

“19. That he must have had an antipathy 
to Sir Fletcher Norton, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, from the contempt with 
which he speaks of him. 

‘20. That he was necessarily a friend to 
his printer, Mr. Woodfall. 

‘21. That he must have resided almost 
wholly in Londen, from his correspondence 


admirer of Mr 
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with Mr. Woodfall, to whom he yives notice 
when he occasionally goes into the country. 
One of his letters being dated Pall Mall, we 
may fairly presume his town hoyse was in 
that street. 

‘22. That from his remembrance of the 
Walpalean battles, his seeing the Jesuitical 
books burnt in Paris, and his avowal of a 
long experience of the world, as well as from 
other circumstances mentioned in his corres- 
pondence with Mr. Wilkes, he could not be 
less than fifty years of age at the time of 
writing these Letters. 

‘23. That from the hints given to his 
printer, Mr. Woodfall, we may infer arrange- 
ments had been made for his coming into of- 
fice; which, though not accepted by him at 
the time, were sufficiently important to in- 
duce him to write no more. 

‘24. Finally, that so powerful an attack 
on the private character of persons of such 
high rank being inconsistent with the pen of 
political writers in general, who condemn 
measures, and not character, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that they proceeded from 
the pen of one who had received a severe 
wound from some of those individuals who 
formed part of the existing admjnistration. 

‘ From these articles we may, at ane view, 
collect the leading principles of Junius, which 
Horve Tooke candidly informed him would 
suit no form of government; indecd many of 
them appear highly inconsistent with go po- 
pular a writer ;—nevertheless, all which tes- 
timonials, I have proved, are united in the 
person of Lord Viscount Sackville, with 
many other documents connected with the 
Ife of that extraordinary man, as explanatory 
of the causes which occupied his pen for up- 
wards of four years in one continued strain 
of personal satire and invective ayainst the 
parties who censured his conduct at Minden, 
in Germany, and who were accessory to his 
second dismissal, in 1766.’ 
eS BLISTER i DE), EEE LTR 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FAIRS: —IMMORALITY IN 


LOW LIFE, ANDIMMORALITY IN HIGH LIFE 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
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at the risk of being charged with ‘ tyrannical 


» hypocrisy,’ I must protest against them. If 
Lig but right that those who labour should 
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have intervals of enjoyment, yet [ am of 
opinion that a friend to the lower arders 
would plead more rationally in their behalf, 
if, instead of advocating for the retaining 
a custom that abandons them for a_ brief 
space to rjot, he wished to see the perjods 
of their relaxation more uniform and more 
moderate. Whereas, now one who pretends 
to be their ad.ocate, perhaps, says, let them 
work like slaves all the rest of the year, but 
still let the poor wretches have their annual 
saturnalia. With regard to the petty depre- 
dations and pilferjug at fairs, they are not of 
any importance, for in the first place T should 
imagine that a pickpocket meets with but g 
very poor harvest in such places, and in the 
next I should hardly pity any one who von- 
tures into a crowd of this nature, without 
taking the precaution to leave his purse, if he 
has one, athome. Neither am I such a sour 
puritan as to suppose that there is anything 
particularly sinful in enjoying, ifsuch be a 
person's taste, the wonderful facetiousness of 
a clown at a booth. But, nevertheless, [ 
consider fairs mischigvous, and often very 
injurjous to those very classes for whose 
sake some persons so injudiciously exclaim 


against their suppression; for do they not too 


frequently induce the mechanic to squander 
away thoughtlessly, in a few hours, the sav- 
ings of weeks? or even, sometimes, it is to 
he feared, to pawn his things in order to be 
enabled ta partake of the revelry. But I 
should mare particularly deprecate fairs as 
ruinous to young females of the lower classes, 
who are there initiated into vicious courses. 
And when [ say this, [ think no one who has 
had any opportunities of observing, or who 
knows what generally passes at these places, 
but will acknowledge that they are certainly 
a great source of female prostitution. And 


| surely the good or ill effects of fairs are nat ta 


| 
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Srr,—That there is an excessive deal of cant | 


in the world will hardly be disputed, for we 
are daily put in mind that this is the age of 
cant, and England, I presume, is par ex- 
cellence, the soil where it most flourishes. 


But while I admit this, I will also venture | 


to affirm that the canting is not all on one 


side. There is the cant of reformers, and the | 


cant of anti-reformers ; the cant of puritan- 


ism, and the cant of infidelity; the cant of | 


hypocrisy, and the cant of licentiousness. 


while another cant as loudly in its favour ; 
and both with the same blind and indiscri- 
minating seal. 
remarks by a paper in your last number, 
entitled £ Bartholomew lair Defended :’ now 
so far as fairs afford an innocent ‘ relaxation 


to the industrious classes of society,’ I would | 


certainly not object to them ; but I greatly 
question whether the good which they thus 
produce is not very seriously counterbalanced 
by the low prefligacy and dissipation to 
which they give rise; and, therelore, even 


be estimated by the actual order or disorder | 


that may accompany them; not by the re- 
turns of police reports and constables, or the 
amount of * crime,’ but by the consequences 
to those who frequent them. And jf habits 
of sobriety and prudence, so important to the 
working classes, are there broken in upon, 
and those af jntemperance and dissipation 
contracted, much harm may be done al- 
though nata single ‘ crinye’ be committed, nor 
one pocket picked, He must be a sorry 
moralist who could throw into the same scale 
the stealing ofa handkerchief and the ruin of 
a female. If, hawever, it can be triumph- 


-antly proved that the species of dissipation, 
One set af persons cant against the stage, | 


I am led to make these | 


' 





to which | here allude, be not at all encou- 
raged by fairs, [ must even be content to pass 
for a blockhead in attacking such a chimera. 
I am not so stupid as to imagine that they 
are the sole cause of this evil, or that if there 


were no fairs, it would not exist, but they | 


certainly do tend to increase it. Yet, it may 
be triumphantly retorted,—and [ remember 
to have seen this argument lately made use 
of in some of the newspapers, speaking of the 
very fair in question,—it is ridiculous to talk 
of the vice and debauchery prevalent at fairs, 
when in Fleet Street or the saloons of the 
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| theatres there i3 full ag much, ar mare 
on every night. [ presume, however, thes 
the gentlemen wha reason thus would not be 
very pleased with a physician, who on their 
applying to him un a ease of fever, should 
}say, why should you wish to be Cured 
since you have net got the plazue. li 
our theatres have become haunts of pro. 
Hizacy, that is hardly a reason why y, 
should wish that protligacy to be more ze. 
neral. ‘There is a terrible tire at the west 
rend of the tawn ¥ Common sense would 
then say, * Put it out, if you can.’ + No? 
cry these sapient reasoners, ‘not so; rathey 
let us have a conflagration at the east end 
and so be even with them.” It is their wis. 
dom to plead one abuse asa precedent and 
authority for another. They cry out that the 
upper classes of society are exceedingly im. 
moral; that there is a groat deal of vice in 
high life. So much the worse; yet I da 
nat see how the matter is to be mended hy 
spreading the moral contagion through all 
ranks ; lei us rather endeavour ta keep sound 
as many limbs of the social bady as possible, 
‘ But,” saya your staunch anti-reformist, 
who seems to regard every attempt to check 
immorality among the labouring classes, as 
an encroachment on their rights and li- 
berties, ‘wherefore do not those who affect 
ta have the cause of morality so much at 
heart, attempt to restrain the vices of poor 
only, and not of the rican and poweriul ” 
The answer is, I think, obvious enough; 
because they cannot work miracles. [t may, 
too, be doubted, after all, whether tle vices 
of the great ara so dangerous to society as 
those of the more extensive class: their gross 
ness is, to a considerable degree, alleviated 
by some outward regard for decorum; and, 
however contagious they may be within their 
immediate sphere, that sphere is a compara- 
tively narrow one, Thus, whatever muiy be 
the scenes of fraud, depravity, and iniquity, 
transacted in some of the higher ganung esta- 
blishments in the metropolis ; they can have 
but very little influence on the morals of the 
country at large. [ am not extenuating the 
criminality of immorality in the higher oi 
ders: nor do I pretend to say it is not an 
evil. Still I do not see how one can very 
well carry a ditchess before Sir Richard Bir- 
nie, for giving a Sunday concert, oF read te 
riot act befare the mansion of a lady wh» 
holds a fashionable rout. Let those who feel 
so indignant at, perhaps envious of, the 1n- 
moralities of their superiors, make the expre- 
riment. Ky an arrangement ot this kind, 
each extreme of society, the highest, as 
T well of the lowest, might be gradually re- 
olaimed. oe 
But, let it be observed, too, that a ed 
the moral turpitude of -profligacy may be “a 
creater in the former of these classes than 7 
the latter, the cansequeuces are not 5°" 
| 
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verely felt. In high life, if a mau he <a 
pated and extravagant, he may ee 1 
obliged to pawn his wife's jewels; “0g 
low life, if he be a drunkard and spend” 
he reduces his wife and children.to rags * 
starvation. If in high life married 
ara unfaithful to each other, they spat 
live lithe very well-bred persons, WE'™ 
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aither calling each other names, breaking 
gach other's hearts, or tearing oyt each other's 
eves; but in low life family jars contain 
no sweetmeats: On the contrary, they are 
filed with mere wormwood and gall. The 
gstablishment of an English mechanic does 
wot admit of separate beds, or any other alle- 
yjation of a domestic feud, It shauld follow, 
therefore, that the poor cannot so well afford 
ty indulge in vice and djsorder as the rich ; 
and they make but a bad bargain, if thoy 
must pay the heavier penalty with the less 
enjoyment. Lfa woman of haut ton jutrigues, 
she may probably lose her character, or what 
is pretty mu h the same, miay gain an awks 
ward celebrity : but, ifa female m a humbler 
mhere loses her chastity, she is generally re- 
duced to an abject state of prostitution, ta a 
fe of infamy, to indigence and misery, or a 
premature death ; and that many an unfortu- 
nate girl has owed her ruin to fairs canjot, 
I think, be doubted. They may, in faet, be 
considered as the nurseries of prostitution ; 
instead, therefore, of alleging that fairs ought | 
to be tolerated, because not more corrupt 
than theatres, it were surely wiser to say that 
they ought to be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible, being one source whence that corrup- 
tion emanates and spreads. 

But they are, forsooth, a good old custom; 
l, however, think that, like many other nota- 
ble old customs and usages, they would, as 
Hamlet says, ‘be mors honoured in the 
hreach than in the observance” And [ could 
not but smile at one singularly unfortunate 
defence which the writer of the article [am 
immediately upon has set up; namely, that 
we are informed by Pepys, in his Menjoirs, 
that it was formerly the fashian for poaple of 
rank to mix in the amusements of the haum- 
Her classes of society*. Surely no one would 
ssriously think of quoting the scandalously 
\wotligite age of Charles II. as a precedent 
ivr the present one. At this rate, we shall 
lever want an example and an excuse for any 
iylly orany crime. —L presume, however, that 
he does not mean to hold up every example of 
that period as one deserving to be imitated. 
Moly let him think of Lady Bennet, and her 
rettainly not plous argies ' No: there were 
“Vast many things tolerated formerly, which 
l hope we shall never be so graceless as to 
tadure again; and whatever may be said of 
‘¥pocrisy, it doas not deserve all the odium it 
eurs. A little of it is very harmless, for it 
'ay be compared to those drugs which, ad- 
“istered in small quantities, are salutary, 
though, in large doses, they would prove 
Mal. Apologizing for the length to which I 
“ve imperceptibly extended my remarks, I 
“maim, your humble servant, CENSOR, 











* Men of rank and fortune, sometimes—and 
itty little to their own credit or the advantage 
ot their inferiors—do so now ; they will con- 
Jescend to associate with bruisers, prize-tight- 
= cock-lighters, jockeys, and stage-coach- 
wt Such condescension is hardly a virtue, 
tur can it be thought that either their morals 
"ther tastemlet them be what they may— 
‘ uld be iproved by partaking, as it seems to 
* '0sinuated that they ought to do, of the 4 
“Hours of Bartholomew Fai. 
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Tettcr fram Jonathan Oldworthy, Exy. 
DEPARTED BRELETONS— DEPARTING MER-, 

R&XENT—~ FOLLY OF WISDOM — WISDOM 

oP FOLLY, &e. 
Mr. Evitor,—Let us congratulate ourselves 
that the reign of bad taste and bare bones js 
gone past; the pitiable being who has (very 
innocently on his part) made our women 
disgusting and our men shame-faced, is gone 
home again, I trust, and may henceforward 


be deemed contraband goods. and concealed | 


even from the eyes ofa custom-house officer, 
or those of Paul Pry himself, who, by the by, 


is a very amusing fellow—a modern Marplot, | 


almost as good as if he were original. You 
are perfectly right, my good sir, mm all you 
say about the fairs, since with all our im- 
provements we have not yet vaccinated for 
education, nor found a rail-road for know- 
ledge, although it is certain there ts no saying 
how soon we may have, but till that is the 
case multitudes must live in the habit of 
earning their daily bread, by means which 
prevent them from either reading bouks or 
attending lectures; but why theit minds 
shoul] not be excited to hape, and their 


due intervals, na nan of comman sense can 
ossibly imagine, If the vulgar are too re- 
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| labours rewarded by leisure and pleasure, at | 
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fined for vulgar amusement, they will, by the | 


same rule, be tag wise far vulgar occupation, | 


and the great machinery of well organized 
society must stand still, because the lower 
cogs and springs are toa delicate for use, like 


the present race of servant-maids and foot- | 


men. Surely every man who smarts under 
this domestic inconvenience, and what man 
does not! will see the folly of this new fan- 


itis a point gained in existence, 
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part, I pity sincerely the soul that is too 
polished .to partake the joys of the most 
homely of his brethren, and grieve that we 
have amonyst us any Praise-God Bare-bones 
so litthe aware of that spirit he possesses as 
to seek to extinguish ‘ their homely joys.’ In 
Scotland the ‘ occasion,’ as they cail the sa- 
crameut, 19 turned into, a meeting not one 
whit better than our fairs, and were these 
fanatics to have their way it would soon be 
the same with ua Js it not better to keep 
our religion and diversions apart, to know 
when to pay {ribute to Cesar, and when to 
pay hamage to the Most High? 

[ grant, there is not to my perception as 
much pleasure in witnessing this eockney 
saturnalia, the meeting of cronies, the con 
scious siniles of young lovers, nor even the: 
squeakings of penny trumpets, as there is 
when the same things pass in the streets of a 
village in Derbyshire, during the week of the 
wake or feast, The meeting af a consymptives 
looking tailor with a pallid printer, is very 
different from that of two Cumberland men 
wy match, and the innocent and 
goad among the visitants of metropolitan 
revelry ave so blended with one’s ideas of 
those unpastoral personages, the police ofti- 
cers, and those professors of Spartan jngo. 
nuity, the pickpockets, that one’s philan- 
thropy is apt to flag in taking the cireuit of 
spice-stalls and Thespian stagers, little goes 
and legerdemain. But yet pleasure is plea- 


t sure, and to shake the load of care froma 


pair of shaulders accustomed to ache under 
‘Vy! vat 


/are you at,—vat are you ater there /” the 


gled doctrine, and the necess ty of preserving | 


in their own places, and supplying with their 
own pleasures, a class of the community who 
can neither leave the first, nor renounce the 
last, withaut a loss that can never be supplied 
tothem. Ifa 
wise, ar, in his own estimation, too good, for 
Hartle’my Fair or Greenwich-hill, no man 
compels him to ga thither; but there is a 
young fry always caming forward, and the 
‘cakes and ale,’ which the over righteous 
refuse, may ‘be hot in tne mouth’ for them 
-—-the broad merriment, the gay spectacle, 
the cheap treat, the busting confusion of 
such a scene now and then, operates asa 
spur to labour, and a reward to that virtuous 
exertion which is invaluable in youth. The 
old adage, § All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’ bas in it more of sound 
policy as well as good temper, than the 
preachmentations of a thousand reforming 
philosophers 

Besides, Acatth hangs on hope and relaxa- 
tion, we all know the astonishing energies 
we all possess in the hours of resolution and 
expectation, and what right have we to 
abridge our fellow creature of that blessing 
most necessary to him who must labour alike 
for his bread and his physic? Heaven help 
‘em, [ would with all my heart there were 
two fairs instead of one, that pale ‘prentices 
and sickly sempstresses, and the whole tribe 
of alley-pent-up children, and garre t-dlwelling 
mechanics, might gaze on wonders, or eat 
gilt gingerbread the oftener. Tor my own 


person has either become too ° 





standing bit of wit with which cit meets cit 
in the tug ofa ‘good squeedge,” as the fea- 
tures relax and the marble-hard hands of 
shoemakers unite, has a cheering sound; and 
then when Mrs. Suds, of the great washing 
establishment, ‘ she vat himploys twenty-two 
vomen,’ and the Miss Sudses, and all the 
little dears, meet Mr. Turpentine, * the great 
boiler, as keeps bis country-house in a charm- 
Ing sitivation, going to Valworth, vith not a 
bit o” pride in him,’ and treats the ‘ vole heap 
with nuts and plums,” are they not happy? 
and are not some found ‘ like laughter ho d- 
ing both his sides’ at ‘them three men in the 
shews,” besides plenty of ladies, who are slop- 
makers, and makers of slops, much too gen- 
teel to be happy atall, and playing off airs ot 
indiflerence quite as natural, if not as grace- 
ful, as those of their betters in the side boxes. 
Are there not bright eves cast down tn sign 
of indifference, and rosy cheeks meant to 
look as pale as those of a fainting herionme. 
Nor is the affectation of indifference confined 
to the sex which never feel it—No! there are 
philosophers too proud to be pleased with 
inerrv-go-rounds, and whose minds are too 
potent to be moved even by brown stout — 
who are too John Bullish to be mirthful, and 
too wise not to rejoice im the power of con- 
trasting their own misery with the * quips and 
cracks of wanton wiles’ of the ignoble crowd 
—these originals delight me. 

Let the great go to York, I would I were 
there with them, for nothing on earth can 
SO near to heaven as Llandel's 


Let ¢ t 


surely come 


music in York Munster, n, | AV, 30 
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there, 
pleasures where the senses are as handmaids 
to the mind, but let them not, under pretext 
of b@tering his condition, deprive the poor 
man of his more humble joys, his drops from 


the cup of which many drink so lavishly. It | 


has been asserted with great truth that our 
poor are better fed than anybody of their 
description in Europe, but it has been alsa 





. . } 
said truly, that none work so hard for it, and | 
that every people have more pleasure and | 


amusement than our’s. 
of national prosperity, which is, for that very 
reason, one of hard-working, we should vot 
break down that little under the feet of new- 
fanuled doctrines ; and we have not now 
to learn that harmless merriment is the best 


Surely, in this time | 


way in which those humours carry themselves | 


off which a repellant system never fails to | 


render dangerous, 
‘Men are but children of a larzer growth’ 
—more especially when their minds are un- 


informed, and therefore their passions uncon- | 


trolled: give them, if you please, books, for 
Nature has provided some in every class with 
minds capable of appreciating their value ; 
but as, even among the Corinthian pillars, 
many are found, incapable of relishing any- 


thing better than glittering baubles and Bar- } 


(lemy Fair mountebanks, so surely the former 
should be provided with rattles and Punch, 
with the temptations of sugar- plums and lolli- 
pops. 

When all is said the subject allows, we yet 
know that the lower orders of persons in the 
metropolis are neither a sottish, malevolent, 
nor cunwing race, and that, cansidering how 
ofien they mix in necessary contact with the 
depraved, itis actually astonishing how much 
simplicity and sineerity there is amongst 
thein. Let us beware how we expose them 
to becoming worse, in a vain endeavour ta 
make them better; and, above all things, let 
us not affect to substitute our tasic for their's 
because it is better, for ia how mauy things 
do we datly witness that it is a sin in private 
life not to be forgiven! and not less in soci- 
ety, on a larger scale, docs habit, and cus- 
tom, and even nature, declare chucun a son 
gout, Lam, dear sir, your's, Ke., 

JONATHAN OLDWORTILY. 





NEGRO CRIMES AND NEGRO PUNISHMENTS. 
Were not the subject too serious to jest 
with, one might write an amusing article on 


the rather singular estimate that is made of 


crime in our West India islands, accarding 
to the ratio of punishment. — The interesting 
review of the parliamentary papers on the 
slave trade in The Literary Chronicle induced 
me to turn to these documents, and I could 
not but discover the frequent singular dis- 
parity of crime and punishment. Thus Will 
Anderson for beating ‘ two of his wives’ was 
punished with eight stripes, while Thomas 
Wood and Sandy Spritley, for cruelty to two 
mules, are sentenced to receive fifteen and 
twenty stripes. The inference is, that in Tri- 
nilad mules are more valuable than women, 


inother Negro, ts only sentenced to twelve 
hours’ confinement, for ‘abusing and want 


and take their fill of those higher | ing to beat his wife, and to turn her out of | 


the house to take another, although he has 
a child by her,’ while Gatto Campbell, for 
‘doing vad work in the field to a trench, and 
answering the head overseer when found 
fault with, it was d—d well done,’ is pu- 
nished with twelve stripes of the cart whip. 
The value of time, too, is strangely cal- 
culated by the whip ; thus Paul Collins, who 
‘lost half an hour's work,’ receives eleven 
lashes ; and Charles Randolph, ‘who ab- 
sconded ten days and a half” is punished with 
sixteen stripes! Trinidad would not do for 
boxers, and we do not wonder that Moli- 
neaux and Richmond, and other sable heroes 
of the fist, emigrated to this land of fighting 
and freedom. Alick Gardener and Charles 
llouse, for quarrelling gud fighting in the 
field (Moulsey ffurst, 1 presume) were sen- 
tenced, the former to twenty-five, and the 
latter ta twenty stripes. When ladies —Negro 
ladios, fight, they are only punished with 
confinement. Inhumanity is, of course, a 
great crime among slaves, as we have seen 
by the punishment inflicted for cruelty to 
mules, and, therefore, Rebecca Steady, for 
‘insolence, and refusing to make soup for her 


child,’ is punished by confinement for two 


hours in the rum cellar. She went in steady, 
but it is doubtful whether she came out so or 
not. The women appear to receive liitle 
protectian, for we find Itumphrey Clinker 
(no relation to the Bramble family, I am 
assured) is only confined twenty-four hours 


in the stocks, for the double crime of ¢ strik- 


ing a woman, and raising a disturbance in | 


the Negro houses.’ 
Some of the crimes puzale by their vague- 


ness; such was the offence of Catherine Be- 


verley, who, ‘for being insolent, and using 


| insinuating language,’ was confined two nights 


and a day in the stocks, Now, if, as Dr. 
Johnson asserts, ‘ insinuation be the power 
of pleasing or stealing upon the affections,’ 
we do not see how it can be made a crime, 


unless the overseer bezan ta fear the influence 


of Catherine Beverly; but I think offences 
are strangely estimated in Trinidad, where 
we find Rose merely confined in the dun- 
geon gne night, although her crime was 
‘hav.ug given her house to the woman Ann, 


to cuckold her hushand, and having collared 


‘the said husband of Ann.’ 


T looked 
for Ann's punishment, but scarcety could 
expect the meditated crime ta be punished, 
when its actual committal is passed over so 
slightly as was the case with Abba, who for 
the two offences of ‘cuckolding her husband 
and quarrelling in the Negro house,’ was 
only confined in the hand stocks six hours. 


This is the same Abba, for whose broken 


head Sidney and Quashy were conftned in 
the black-hole twelve hours and whipped 
twenty-five lashes each. <A. striking in- 
stance of coincidence of name and character, 
on which a very learned essay might be 
written, occurs in the person of Bacchus Wine, 
who was confined one night in the stocks, for 


_ being drunk! 
or that Will Anderson’s wives deserved beat- | 
ing,which the mules did not. LaverThatcher, ( Trinidad: for a Negro, ‘for allowing a fine 


ithe maneeer.’ 


Neglect is among the heavy crimes at 


cow to die in the pasture withont informing 
was reminded of his duty by 
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a 
eighteen lashes of the driver's whip, 
to take medicine is punished with 
Qluery, would not compelling 
take it, be punishment enough ? 
Twenty-five stripes is nearly the maximum 
though in some cases more are inflicted. J, 
one instance (and not the only one) 
pears excessive; a poor fellow of the nam, 
of eter Delezee, with a Vestris-like propen. 
sity ‘for dancing to the drum after the a 
appointed by government,’ had tWenty-fire 
stripes inflicted on him. In the West Indies 
there are crimes ‘ not dreamed of in our phi- 
losophy ;’ there a bad memory is a more 
grievous fault than theft or desertion. Thus 
Tombo Congo, for forgetsudness of duty,’ bys 
ten stripes inflicted with part of a bridie rojn, 
Then we have a Louis Lindo punished With 
twenty-five stripes, for not flogging four 
Negroes, with whom he had been concerned 
in stealing ram. Other offenees are difticult 
to define; of this class we should eali 
‘impertinence,’ which incurs a peualty of 


Refusing 
the Str Cks, 
the Culprit to 
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twenty-two lashes with a cart whip. The 


women do not seem the most Inenageable, 
and some of them contrive to get punished 
for very strange offences ; we find a Zemire 
de Bourks * eating dirt and leaving her work 
without leave,” by which she imcurred the 
penaliy of being confincd one hour in the 
stocks, The offence of a Zemire Congo js 
more natural: she is put in the stocks for six 
hours, for ‘being pregnant, supposed by her 
raputed husband, having two spare husbands, 
creating a battle among them, in which sh 
joined, and creating an uproar in the planta- 
tian.” Some of the offences are too offensive 
tn ears polite to be repeated, particularly tliat 
of Betsy tst, whe told the driver to kiss her. 
The more henious 
offences [ pass orer, my object being to 
notice those only which are peculiar toa 
slave population. The punishments, how- 
ever unequal they may seem, appear to he 
meted out with great care and accuracy, for 
a slave, who was confined twenty-two hours, 
was put three hours and a half in the hand 
and feet stocks, and nineteen hours and a 
half in the bed stocks” This division of 
time shows with what scrupulous care the 
punishment of slaves is weighed aad mearused 
A person with leisure might make an 
amusing ditty on the names of the slaves, 
some of which are curious enough. Many 
of them are called after the days of the week, 
and the Heathen mythology ts ransacked fot 
names by which to distinguish these sons and 
daughters of bondage. In the advertisemet! 
for runaways, we have scen a knock-kneed 
Ikorcules, and a Venus dreadfully distigured 
with the small-pox. In the list we have 
looked over, we find a Brutus, a Serr, at" 
a Bonaparte, with Volney, | tamphry ¢ os 
Rule Old Boy, London Little, &e. Ke. I 
conclusion I will observe, if in perusal of this 
brief article I have afforded amy amusemen 
to the reader, [ shall be the first who evel 
rendered the slave trade entertains. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SALEM IN NEW FNGEASY 

AND 1T3 MUSPUM, BY AN AMURICAN: . 
Sarru is a charming place. It is the seer" 
town in New Englaud, im commerce, Wee" 
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nd pop ulation. 
“ly. formed by two small inlets of the se: 


alled N orth and South rivers; over the for 
mer of which ts a bridge 1500 feet long, con- 
the town with Beverly; the other | 
-oparates it from ML. arblehead, and forms the 
principal he arbour. The streets are irregular | 
{ut handsomely built, and the houses, old and | 
new, in a state of repair which bespeaks 
wealth and comfort. The town is richly 
adorned with shrubbery ; and every house of | 
importance has its garden pl: anted with fruit 
‘nd ornamental trees, and variegated with 
dowers. It contains thirteen or fourteen 
churches, three banks, a court- -house, alins- 
an orphan- asylum, an athenceuin, 
containing upwards of 5000 volumes, the 
Fast India museum, and sundry other ‘elt 
fices of note. The commerce of Salem 1s ¢x- 
tensive, the heaviest portion of whichis with 
India. Indeed, on descending to the heart of 
the city, a stranger might, fro: n the signs, 
almost fancy himself in Calcutta. On one 
luilding we saw the ‘India Museum.’ on 
another the ‘ Oriental Insurance Co: npany,’ 
and on another the ‘ Asiatic Bank.’ A view 
of the Museum alone, though by no means as 
extensive as some others, 1s worth a journey 
thither from New York. It is composed of 
curiosities fram various parts of the world, 
but more p: artic ularly from Asia, and the Me- 
diterranean. his Museum be longs to a So- 
ciety composed exclusively ofimasters and su- 
percargoes of vessels, who have saile d round 
the Cape of Good Hope or Cype Horn, and 
which consists of more than 160 members. 
Itis open to strangers without expense, and 
to the politeness of the Rev. Dr. Bolles, and 
one of the trustees, we are indebted for a full 
examination of its rare and curious contents. 
To the antiquary and the lover of uatural his- 
tory, itis a most interesting exhibition ; and 
to the eye that can be delighted with the 
beautiful and the rare in the objects of human 
he and animal production, there is 
food for much gratiticaticn. We have not 
room for a particul uv description, but must 
glance at a few of the most prominent oly- 
jects. The collections from India are very 
extensive and various. There are several fi 
gures of the Orientalists, of different castes, } 
clad in the; ‘ir native grotesque costumes, either 
tude orrich, as the case may require. Amone 
the sculptures were many symbols of 
St uperstitions and idolatrous worship, one of 
Which was a figure . sculptured “ granite, 
With Six arms and hands, standing on the 
back of a lion couchant. There are many 
ancient relics of Egyptian art: anda rich 
and rare collection of shells and minerals ; 
many curiosities from the islands of the Pa- | 
cific, including a quiver of poisone: d arrows | 
from the S Sandwich Islands, and the robe of 
the late king Tamaamaah. Indeed there is 
ood enough ij in this collection—‘ novelties of 
form and “sple ndour of coleues | in birds and 
animals, reptiles and insects, fishes and 
owers, fruits and foliage, and plumage 
Whose tints outvie the rainbow, and whose 
niliancies eclipse the gem’—to feast the 
uses for a long ¢ time. Among other speci- 
‘ens Of art, we examined, with great curio- 
sty, two small pieces of very white wood, 
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cased in glass, the one representing Heaven, 
the other Hell. The blocks of wood in which 
these representations were wrought, were 
perhaps three-fourths of an inch thick, by 
three inches diameter: It is difficult to give 
upon paper an idea of these inimitable pieces 
of workmanship. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
roach to it would be the inside of a watch, 
Si the cell representing Heaven, the Al- 
mighty, encircled in glory, sits in the centre, 
surrounded by myriads of angelic figures, 
wrought with microscopic minuteness, yet by 
attitude and countenances, speaking a state 
of ineffable happiness.—The other repre- 
senting Hades, contains a like microscopic 
representation of the torments of the danined, 


Innumerable spirits are tluttering round the 


Prince of Darkness, with serpents and dra- 
gons, ‘orgons, hydras, and chimeras d re,’ 


writhing inall the agonies ofexquisite torment 


and fell despi ur. For the examination of 
these ingenious pieces of workmanship, a 
vlass is necessary. They were the work ofa 
monk of Italy, in the middle ages. 

Every thing, from the unwieldy palanquin 
to the minutest insect, is arranged In 
most pertect order, and isin fine preserv: ition. 
Among the paintings, we gazed much upon a 
beautiful picture of the T emple of Apollo at 
Athens, with a distant view of Athens, pre- 
sented through one of the richest landscapes 
which the magie art of the painter can por- 
tray. We had not titne to enjoy the splendid 
collection as we could have wished; and 
were reluctantly obliged to leave this delight- 
ful town much sooner than we could have 
desired, 
and having retired from a long 
course of public life, poor and honest, now 
cultivates a farm with his own hands. The 
only evidence of magte which we saw, was 
the CMU hanting be auty of the pl: wee, In passing 
over the whole town, nothing that looked 
like a witch was to be seen; “and the few 
Quakers that we saw, looked like such 
civil and excellent people, that we © won- 
dered what they used to h: mg "em \ for.’ 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

MR. RAVENHILL, TUE ENGRAVER, 
Arruovcu literatare and the arts, per 
'laps, never were more encourage al than at 
‘the present day, yet genius is still sometimes 
‘found buried in the ha unts of poverty, pimnyg 
A Cuse of this sort 
in the death of Mr. Tho 
who was last 








has just oceurr dl, 
mas Ravenhill, an engraver, 
week found dead ina garret, at an obscure 
lodging, in Weymouth Street, where he had 
lodved tor nearly three years, without being 
visited by a sinele friend or relation. 
‘No brother, sister, parent, nigh, 
To soothe his pangs, or catch his parting sigh ; 
nor had he, in his last moments, even the at- 
tentions of a nurse or a landlady, for he was 
found, on the morning of the 16th inst., lying 
a corpse on his bed, having died of apoplexy. 
Of this artist, a correspondent in The Times 
newspaper gives the following particulars :— 
‘The late Mr. Thomas Ravenhill 
sudden death is stated in your pape 
originally an engraver, and en 
of the pla ites to Grose’ S Anti ruitic 3, 
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various other topographical prints for the ma- 
vuzines. Ile worked for Hooper, the pub- 

lisher of Grose, then ke eping a shop im tio! 

born, facing Bloomsbury Square, where Bu!- 
lock’s auction room how stands; bencath 
whose root al iO resicl dl Captun (s rose bite - 
self, for the conveniene® of publishing his 
work. There ix a large print of Grose and 
another person; as friars, making merry over 
& bowl of punch. The other portrait ts said 
to be of Capt. Forest; but Mr. Ravenhill as- 
serted, it was always considered, in Ins ime, 
to have been intended for a likeness of Lloo- 
per, the pubhshers Ravenhill agethat time 
had considerable employment : but the errat 
Improve ment in the sivle of topographical en- 
graving deprived him of business, and he has 
latterly lived by taking sketches of antiquitic Ss 
in various Counties for the Purpose of ilus- 


—" 
tration, parucularly those places mentioned 


by Lysons, im his Environs of London. 
About seven years ago, he winted a small 
tract, entitled A Last of Topographical 


Sketches accurately taken on the spot, some 
years back, by T. ‘Ravenhill, chie tly in Lon- 
don and the counties of Kent, Mid lesex, 
and Essex. Many of these having 
never aon engraved, they will be found usv - 
ful for the illustration of Lysons, and other 
authors who have noticed the antiquities in 
and round London. This tract contained a 
list of about three hundred and fifty subject-, 
with a brief address on the advantages of pre 
serving our national antiquities. Le ~ 
quently was employed to make copies of 
yreat proportion of them ; and certainly ™ is 
been the means of preserving views of im: ny 
public buildings, now de stroyed, of which no 
other resemblanee renn ins. In the mehly il- 
lustrated copy of L ysor’ s Lavirons, belony- 
My r to , More e, hk. Sq. ure two views of every 
church mentioned in that mite restiny work, 
besides m: uns others of UDLIGUITIES, Xe. from 
the pencil of the late Mr. Ravenhill. 

‘Iie was one of the last survivors of the 
old topographical engravers, work 
now would not be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion in a mayazne. Ile was asmall man, 
upwards of seventy, lively, with a ere it How 
of spirits, and felt a strong mterest in every- 
thing connected with the illustration of Peo- 
nant’s London, or Lyson’s Euvirons. A’ wut 
a week since, he spoke with great enthusiasm 
of his copy of the latter work, illustrated with 
a yreat number of additional prints and ori- 
vinal drawings, From the account on the in- 
quest, it would appear he was destitute of ef- 
fects - but the original sketches for his draw- 
ings, no circumstances would have induced 
him to part with; and, although copies of 
them have been repeatedly made, they would 
still possess a vi ilue to the collector 

‘Ilis appearance bespoke poverty, but 
from his conversation nothing of the kind 
would be surmised ; indeed, he seemed very 
maditterent about the sale of his dr wings Sand 
Cor ad sea>rce ‘ly be induced to exhibit any $pe- 
cimens, although the y would freque utly have 
produced him numerous orders. He thought 
his list and a sketch was sufficient; but, of 
course, illustrators wished to see the style of 
execution, as well as the sub‘ect.’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PLEASURES OF poOhTRY. 
To Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 
Axp dost thou love the lyre, 
Those strains the Nitie inspire ? 
Still clierish the spell, 
Nor endeavour to quell, 

The wand'rings of genius’ fire, Mary 
How sweet is a poet’s dream! 

"Tis like the moining beam, 
Breaking out from the womb 
Of the midnight gloom, 

And reflected in the etreain; Mary ! 
"Li a passionate sense, tefin'd, 
That spells the enthusiast’s mind 5 

That bids time cope 
With life’s storms and hope, 
In his own bieast a liaven to find; Mary! 


As the bow in the darkling cloud; | 
Wien the thunder peals mighty add foud, 
Dots sweetly shine; 
In colottrs ditine; 

Like « conqueror of Victoty proud; Maty! 
Sc ia the otinstrel’s mind, 

A lieavenly calm you'll find, 
Wheo all bis hfe through, 
He combats with woe, 

And still to peace is inclin’d, Mary ! 
Some have laughed at the minstrel’s arts 
And persuaded him with it to part ; 

But this never would be, 
Could they once but see, 
A oflittetref’s inittost Meatt; Mary! 
It rath fibtes $0 fiély Wrought, 
Aud depths with such feelings fraught ; 
In a world fiké this, 
There i3 rot 2@ Uliss; ' 

Put a poet has e¢gérily caught; M ry ! 

And when Pleasure ler finger flliugs 
O'er its varions-form’d strings; 

bn the passionate swells, 

Which her touch coripels; 


frow it thrills; whrilst to gladness ifrings; Mary! 


But strould Grief’s movt ruthless hand, 
hie its tremulous chords Command, 
Shoald they break in the clasp 
Of so rude a grasp, 


They'll triumph, though they cannot withstand, 


Mary! 
Then abways love the lyre, 
Those sttains the Nine inspire 5 
Still cherish the spetts 
Nor endeavour to guell; 
The waud'rings of genius’ tire, Mary ! 
12th September, 1825 O. 
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THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Tur. wiater houses commence their campaign 
forthwith: Drury Lane Theatre opens on 
Safurday, the 24th instant, with the imtermi- 
nable Fuustus, and Raising the Wind, wich 
ditheult. 
Covent Garden commences on Monday, with 
Julius Caesar and The French Coronation. 
Both theatres have, as usual, been furbsshed 
up during the recess, by the spreading of 
sume half acre of gold-leaf, and the applrea- 
tion of as much paint as will serve until ths 
: At Drury Lane the royal 
arms have been richly emblazoned, mouid- 
ings been added to the upper tiers of boxes, 
and. in the front of the dress-boxes, Shaks 


managers sometimes find rather 


time next year. 


} 


spearian subjects, which some few person- 


could understand. have civen way to histori- 
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eal groups, which will puzzle all the CEdipuses 
the pit will have for tlie next ten months. 
The orchestra hay been made e reular, and, 
dithough there are many things which might 
lave been better, yet, on the whole, the ap- 


| pearance of the house is improved 


At Covent Garden Theatre soute improve- 
iicuts, or alterations intended as guch, have 
dlso been made. At both houses; many of 
the old performers have been eugazed. " At 
Covent Garden, Mr. Warde, of Mublin cele- 
lifity, succeeds Mr. Young, Wlic is not en- 
vaved; and at Drury we, are to have Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Davison, Tayleure, &e. 

ExGuisn Ovrra House.-—Two cleviér 
and popular pieces have been played at this 
theatre during the weck, in addition to the 
novelties of the season. The first was the 
Boarding House, in which Mathews played 
Peter Fidget with much anintttion, and in- 
troducing two of his favourite songs, mfade it 
very attractive. Keeley played the recruit 
extremely well; we are glad (o see this actor 
Shaking off his mannerism, it was the only 
sin which beset him; the simplicity with 
which he gave his droll similes etcited much 
amusement. Tayleure was the Admiral Cul- 
pepper, and what with his ste and bluster, 
Was enough to frighten the whole crew of a 
French seveaty-fogr, The other characters 
were respectabiy sustained, and the piece 
was throdghout much and deservedly ap- 
plauded, 

On Thursday night Colman’s Inkle aid 
Purico was performed, The piece was 
strongly cast; Bartley, in Sie Christopher, 
Tisplaved much humour (perhaps too muchy 
and Cooper played Inkle, as he plays most 
characters—juriciously. Mathews’s Trudge 
was very unbke the Tradyes we have scen, 
and if not a nore correct, was a more po- 
pular, personation of the churacter. 
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in Pris, Vieunta, Naples, Venice, or "7 

an assemblage of all the vocal and ~ n, 
mental musical talent, rot only of the _ 
day, but of pst izes, net one half 4 
would have been realised. 

Another proof of the luve Of music isex}il it 
ed in the avidity With which an account of 
the Yorksliire musical festival was obtained 
and communicated to te public by the dail 
journals: they, collectivel¥; are a good ther. 
mometer as tu.the state of public opinion, and 
| when we sce them, at a great expense, sending 
down reporters and) precuriig their deserin. 
tions by express; we Inay rest assured that 
the subject 1s considered of deep and gene. 
ral interest. Of the perfornmuces we haye no 
room to speik, nor 1s it necessary, as the de- 
tatls have been giver? im the daily papers, 
Since the commemoration of Handel, the fes. 
tival has had nothing equal to it; there were 
stx hundred and fifteen performers, includins 
all the best singers, English and foreign, i 
the country. Nothing could be more effective 
thai the whole performance. 

mn Aienr S- ere ea 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Mr. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM is preparing for 
for publication Paul Jones, a ronrince — 

ir the press, a translation of La Motte 
Fougue’s charmer rorfance, The Mazic 
Rime; a work which came out lou before 
fyanhe ve, anid is said to rival thet chef’ d wave 
in detinextions of tournaments, tilts, and all 
the life of chivalry. 

° Shortly: will be published, an historical 
novel, entitled Williai Douglas, or the Scot- 
tish Exiles. 

Nearly reacty, in che volume, 12mo. thé 
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tye soups, 
In this | pic 


piece, howeter, ‘he ladies bore the bell, and | 
Ho wotieer, Whiet! we sfate that Miss Keily | 


was the Yarico of the evening, 


allections of her acditors at her will Miss 


Patofi was the Wo'yski. and sung delightfully; | 


moving the | 


' 


Covk and Psousewife’s Manual, containing 
the most approved modern receipts for mak- 
vravies, miide-dishes, — pastry, 
pickles, and preserves ; also for baking, brew- 
ive, making home-mace wines, cordiils, Xe. 
ke. By Mrs. Margare?® LYods, of the Cletk- 
unY Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

In the press, a valuable work, entitled The 
Contest of the Twelve Mations, or a compa- 


and Miss Goward'’s Patty was a piece of | rison of the different bats of huswan charae- 
chaste acting. The whole was avery effec-_ fer and talent. 


five repre seufation. 


Yorksutnn Musicesr Festyvin.— If the title of Janus. 


| 
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Nn annual work is announced under the 
We are promised the ftist 


often-mooted quesfion, whefier we are or are volume betore the term ns tron of the year. 
not a musical people, were to be decided by | The prospectits sfates, that the most distin 
fie argune ntium ad PeCUnient, there is no doubt ! muished literary men in the kingdom are ell 


my the athrara- 


Invuey expended on gratifying a taste for mu-  laics, original an 
sic as in Great britem. A striking proof of Says, popular illest 
tits has just been exhibited in the Lorksiire tUlaurties, 


musical festival, which commenced on Tues- 
day, the 13th instant, and finished on Friday, 
the 16th. he festival was held at York Min- 
ster uf the mornings, aml m the evenings at 
anew splendid concert-room, which was butit 


at an expense oft £H000. The receipts for works befor: they are printed. 


the four days wmounted to’ £20,250. More 
than £100,000 is believed to have been ex- 


pended in the city by visitors, on the o¢ca- south-eastern part of & ! 
be too and forms an equ jateral triang! 


sion: and it would not, peraps, 
much, to add £335.000 more for trave hinge 
} 


dresses, &c , so that it may fairly be 


my 
wcthi 


lated that the sum of £150,000 was expend- , or 
If there had bee west, and when the mght 1 


ed on four days music. 


, : re : 
caged in the undertaking. It will appear 
1 eousist of 
apd translated, oceasionat > 
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trations of history and ao 
serious and comié sketches of lite 
end manners, &c. &c. a 
ft ty . vic 
Fle pope has lately funded a philo ov) . 
on the same footing & 


college at Rome, ! 
It will be 


the ancient Sorpomme i France. 
. . bd P om y 
charged with the eXauination of all literary 
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ge Land Expedition.—( ne of the cally 


apers states that intelligence has been re- 
ceived from Captain F ranklin up to the mid- 
dle of June, at which time all was well. A 
statement so vague, and which does not name 
tho place or neighbourhood where Captain 
Franklin was, or by what channel advices 
have been received from him, is entitled to 
jittle attention. The following outline of the 
proposed route of our gallant countrymen is 
given in The Baltimore American, * Captain 
Vranklin ad his exploring party are to pro- 
ceed by the Erie Canal, Lakes Uuron and 
Superior, to Fort William, and thenee to 
Winnipeg, Atabasea, and the Great Bear 
Lakes. near to which place they are to win- 
ter. In the spring the party are to proceed 
down M‘Kenzie’s River to Bhering’s Straits, 
where a ship will be in readiness to transport 
them to India. with a view of getting into the 
South Sea. Dr. Richardson's party will se- 
parate from Captain Franklin at the mouth 
of M‘Kenzie’s river, and explore the country 
as far as the Coppermine River. Captain 
Beeehey, afier having landed Captain Frank- 
lin at Canton, will take in provisions for Bhe- 
ring’s Straits, where he expects to mect Cap- 
tain Parry. The agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company have formed depots of provisions 
for the whole route. The want of the canoes, 
which were abandoned at Cape Turnagain, 
from weakness and fatigue, proved a terrible 
bar to the crossing of rivers; but on this oe- 
casion a water-proof canvas boat has been 
provided, so admirably contrived that it may 
be separated into pieces, one of which each 
of the party may stow into his knapsack, or 
Carry in his pocket ” 

Balloon Navigation. —We lately gave an 
account of an aerial ascent made by Mr. Jol- 
liffe and Mr. Cornillot, as an experiment of 
Steering a hatloon. The latter gentleman has 
wee published a narrative of the ascent, in 
\r! Ich he states that — 
esstully to practise the principle 
Wopted hy Mr Jolliffe and himself, of ren- 
(ening the macuine stationary ata given point, 
Ne four following conditions are absolutely 
indispensable z ’ 

‘Ist. A balloon so thoroughly impervious 
that the hydrogen-gas should he even more 
closely secured than when in a bladder. 

¥ 2ndly. A valve constructed with the most 
Toute exactness and the diameter of which 
Be not exceed nine inches. 

3dly. A mode of correctly ascertaining 
the Weight of hydrogren-gas discharged by 
each stroke of the piston. : 


the | 
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‘ 
dthly. An arrangement of ballast, pre- + 


pared in different proportions, from the weight 
ae pounds to the fractional parts of an 
ce, 
, The excavations recently made at Pom- 
De have brought to light some of the most 
deesting objects which have yet been 
. Covered. They consist of a house, which, 
vm its paintings, has Leen named the C'usu 
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Cicero ; a lafge equestrian statue in bronze, | 
supposed to be that of the Froperor Nero ; | 
and various other objects. The Casa dl 
Poe'a, by its commodious distribution, the , 
elegance of its decorations, and the manner 

in which everything appears to have been | 
perfected, is superior to any that ltave been 

yet discovered. At the door is the figure of | 
a watch-dog, well traced in Mosaie with the | 
following motto ‘cave cane ;’ on another part 
of the pavement is a Mosaic of a woman | 
playing on the fébra, an old man exhibiting | 
two tragic masks, and two actors preparing | 
for exhibition 
represent a poct or an actor, reading a ma- 
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live to see this yreat work completed, may 
survey in anticipation the future symmetry 
and benuty of this quarter of Loudon 
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THE BEE, 

OR, PACTS, FANCIES, ANIT RECOLLECTIONS. 

— Under the ftotr ig of the cloisters at Mag- 
dalen College, UStord, were discovered a 
few days ago several curiosities, amongst 
which are a kid of medal, probably struck 
to commerfiotate Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
that univérsity ; also some ancient coins, and 
some letters addressed to fhe ancient tnhabi- 
tants of the apartments; one of them is dated 
1627, and directed as follows :—*“ For the 


nuscript before three handsome women, who | celebrated Master Veter Meylin, Fellow of 


listen to him with great attention. Ina bed- 


froom is one of those obscana so frequently 


found in the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. In the public bath everything is 
complete. There are four rooms, which the 
ancient Romans required in these establish- 
ments, namely, the Aypocaustim, or furnace, 
the warm bath, the cold, and the vapour 
baths, besides the room which served as a 
dressing-room, the corridor for the persons 
who waited their turn, and the entrance-hall 
These bulneart are very highly ornamented, 
the ceilings and walls are covered with hand 


some. stucco-works, and the floors are all of 


different coloured marble or Mosaics ; the 
roof of the chamber wherein is the cold bath, 
is a dome with an opening in the centre, 
through which the light penetrates ; the bath 
ix lower than the pavement: it is about twenty 
feet square, and is composed entirely of white 
marble In the hall of the warm bath is a 
large conca, or shell, on the edge of which is 
written, in large letters of bronze, the name 
and quality of the giver, and the price to be 
paid for it. In the corridor 1s abronze furnace, 
ut which the frecuenters of the baths warmed 
themselves. Several sfrigides (a kind of brush 
which the Romans made use of) have been 
picked up, which have been sent to the 
Musée Royal. 

Mr. Nash's plan of the intended new streets 
from Charing Cross through the Seven Dials, 
amd northward crossing Broad Street, St 
Gsiles’s, to the British Museum, ineluding, 
likewise, several principal new streets from 
eact to west, connecting therewith, is about, 
we understand, to be earricd into effeet, and 
the several parishes in which the improve- 
ments wi be made have received notices 
and plans, preparatory to an application to 
Parliament during the next session. Copies 
of the plan have been delivered to the difler- 


ent parishes in detached parts, each parish | 


only receiving a copy of so much of it as 
relates to the buildings to be pulled down, 
and afterwards erected in that parish; but 
it remained for Mr Henry Sawyer, copper- 
plate engraver, to collect and publish the 
whole. The engraving, which is now in 
course of publication at Mr. Sawyer’s, gives 
a very correct idea of the projected improve- 
ment. There is not a house, or a fragment 
of a house, intended to be pulled down, 
which is not clearly pointed out. The new 
stacks of buildings that are to be erected are 


Magdalen.’”’ 

heh cls of Superstition When the censu¢ 
wis taken in Spain, seys the New Monthly 
Magazine, in 1787, the number of females’ 
of.that country, contirmed in cloisters for life, 
amounted to thirty-two thousand. In the 
single city of Seville, there were, in #805, no’ 
less than twenty-nine nanneri’s. The sew 
constitution and Jaws of Spain have sup- 
pressed these worse than useless institutions ; 
and the proceeds have been appropriated for 
the public service. 

Catherine II. sud of Diderot, ‘ heis in 
some respects a hundred years old, but in 
others no more than ten.’ 

Fontenelle used to say, ‘What akrays 
made me satisfied with ny low condition of 
life, was to see Cardinal Dubois come to me’ 
to be soothed and comforted, and that | never 
had occasion to apply to him for a similar 
purpose. 

Character and -Property.—Baron Garrow 
in his charge to the jury at the Lincoln Lent 
Assizes in 1818, in the cause Butler versus’ 
Clarke, remarked,‘ In the course of my 
experience in Courts of justice, [ have ob- 
served that juries, in e-tinating damages, are 
much more tenacious of infringements on 
prrperty than on charaeter; ths to me is 
unaccountable—for what is property wher 
character is gone? Character ts far more’ 





‘valuable than wealth, and when attacked 
/unjustly, compensation caunot be yielded 
with too liberal a hand.’ 

Osborne, the bookseller, bought tie whole 
of Lord Oxford’s library for £13,000. — Ilis 
lordship gave £18,000 for the binding of 
only the smaller part of it. 

The deputies of the great metropolis in 
‘Germany once offered the great Turenne 
100,000 crowns nat to pass with his army 
through their city. ° Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘I cannot in conscience accept your money, 
as I had no intention to pass that way.’ 
| Herculean Memory.—The following in- 
stance of extraordinary memory is related in 
an American Paper, The New Bedford Mer- 
cury. We pertectly agree, that few mem, 
since Hortensius, have equalled Mr. Richard- 
son. The mention of Jonah is, however, un- 
fortunate, as it makes the story ‘ very hke a 
whale,’ and reminds us that our swallow must 
be capacious to digest it. * There ts now liv- 
ing, at Martha's Vineyard, a man by the 
name ef Richardson, who ts truly remarkable 
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for his uncommon strength of memory. Ile 
is a man of average intellects, but makes no 
pretensions to science. It has been often 
said that he can repeat the whole Bible. The 
writer met him, not lorig stnce, at Chilmark, 
and, being desirous to ascé¢rtgin the truth or 
falsehood of thé storics which havé often been 
told of his gigantic memory, requested him 
to repeat a chapter or chapters from some 
part of the Bible. This, with much apparent 
reluctance, he consented to do. Tfe first re- 
peated the 8th and th chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles; Which he did with greater 
accuracy than most persons can read them. 
Ife next repedted a part of the book of Jo- 
hah, with similar success. Being asked if he 
could éver repeat the whole Bitte, he replied 
in the negative, but modestly owneil that he 
¢ould repeat pretty largely from almost every 
part. He can repeat from other books, from 
newspapers, &c., with the same facility. The 
writer has no doubt that Mr. RR. could easily 
repeat fifty or one hundred chapters, in di- 
rect succession, from almost any part of the 
Bible. Perhaps there have been but few 
men since the time of the celebrated IHorten- 
Sius pdssesse(t of a memory like that of Mv. 
Richardson.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
LONDON in September, and a Song, by an old 
Correspondents in our next. 

In answer to a Correspondent we must ob- 
serve, that we were led to expect a Ramble from 
Asmodeus long ago, but we will not delay his 
communication meth longer. 

——— 

Works just published. —Weddell’s Voyage to the 
South Vole, 8vo. 18s.—Btyek on Capillary Circulation, 
Svo. 6s —Wright’s Gunde to Dublin, map, 14 plates, 
Qud edition, 9s —Acton's Diary of Husbandry, 6s. 6d — 
EFutettaining Stories, in Veise, from Eugtish ttistory,4s. 
—Shepherd's Summary of the Law of Electious, 155 — 
Sargeant’s Aid to Memory, 65 —Carpénter's Calenda- 
rit Palestine, 2s. 6d —Butler on Irritative Fever, 12s. 
—Autediluvian Phytology, royal 4to. 22. 10s. 
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In a few days, in post 8vu. price 10s Gd. 
TTIC FRAGMENTS, By the Author 
of the Modern Athens and Babylon the Great 


Loudon: printing for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row. 
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This dayis published, inl2mo the Pourteenth Edition’ 
corrected aud illustrated with Maps, price 4s. 6d 
bound, 


G KLOGRAPHY and HISTORY, selected 
by a Lady, for the Use of her own Children. 
London: printed for Geo B Whittaker; Longman 

and Co.; Baldwin and Co; Hamilton aud Co; Harvey 

and Co.; C,and J. Rivington; J.M. Richardson . Simp- 
kin and Co ; Sherwood and Co.; Boosey and Suus; Ba- 
ker and Co.; aud J. Seuter. 
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STUART'S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE, 


AY ESSRS. KNIGHT and LACKEY ap- | 


prize the numerous Subs«cribers to this Work, 
ahd the Public generally. that No. 16 will be published 
on Saturday, October the Sth; and that. having ob- 
tained innportant assistance iv the Editorml Depart- 
meut, thes are enabled to promise the remaining nam- 
bers regularly, one on each succeeding Saturday, until 
the whole be counpleted. 

Paternoster Row, Sept. 15, 1825. 
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This day is published royal flo. price £2. 10s, boards, 


NTEDILUVIAN PITYTOLOGY, illus- 


trated hy a Collection of the Fossil Remains of 

Plants peculiar to the Coal Formations of Great Britain. 

By EDMUND TYRELL ARTIS, FSA PGS. 

+4¢ This work contains twenty-four Engravings of 
new and interesting Fossi] Plants, with thei Generic 
Characters, Specific Dilferences, Descriptions, aud Lo- 
culitics. 

London: pitblished for the Author, by John Cum- 
berkrnd, No. 19, Ludgate Hill 


This day is published, price 148. boards, 


MANUAL of the ELEMENTS 
f NATURAL HISTORY. 
By J. F. BLUMEN BACH, 
Professor of the University of Gottingen, &e. &c, 

Translated from the Teuth German Esition, by R. Ty 
Gore, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Loudon, &e, 

‘itis, indeed, remarkable for its clear arraycement, 
and for the immense quantity of iuferesting and valus- 
ble information it cont aus, condensed into a siyall 
compass. It is, allegether, the best elementary hook 
on natural history, in any languaye.’—Lawrence's Lec- 
tures. 

London: prigted for VW. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hali Court; and Oliver and Boyd, Edin 
burgh. 
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TO BUILDERS, MASONS, CARPENTERS. xc. 

In one handsome quarto volume, price £2, 10s, in 
boards, illustrated by 15d Copper-plates, and 450 
Diagrams on Wood, 


MS ICHOLSON'’S BUTLDER and WOR K- 
L MAN'S NEW DIRECTOR: comprehending 
Definitions of the Component Parts of Burldiagt, the 
Principles of Constraction, aud the €eometrical Deve- 
lopment of the prinerpal Ditirculties that usually oecur 
in the ditierent Branches of Mecbanical Professions em- 
ployed in the Formation of Edifices. 

Foudon: printed for Knight and Lacey, Publ shers 
of Works on the Usetul Arts, at the James Watt, in Pa- 
ternoster Row. 





This day is published, in limo, priee 7s. boards, 


CENTURY of SURGEONS on GO- 


NORRHUCEA, and on STRICTURES of the | 
URETHRA. * Multum in Parvo.’ 


Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
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On Saturday, the Ist of October, 1825, wil] be" published | 


price 5s. No. VI. being Vol. IUD Part IL. of 
Milk PHILOMATHIC JOURNAL and 


LITERARY REVIEW, conducted by the MEM. | 


BERS of the PHILOMATIIIC FNSTITO TION, (Con. 
tinued Quarterly.) 
lutellectual Causes of the Diversity of Mauners—The 
Poet of Cockaigne—On the Passions. —POEMS :—Son- 
net, Sabrina—Astiea, Canto 6—The Malefactor The 
Poet's Pictures—Zeima's Lament for Saphit—Nonnet— 
Awgustus; or, ‘Kpowledge is Power: a ‘fitie—OM 
leaving Brighton — DISCUSSIONS :—Ought the Pu- 
uishment of Desth to be Abolished!—Are Maukind 
niore influenced by Custom or Novelty !—Ave the Laws 
regarding Literary Property founded in Jnstice !— 


LECTURE :—On Ejnstolary Correspondence, Part Tf. | 


—REVIEWS :—Cernish on the Salmon and Channel 
Pisheries—Miss Garnett’s Night before the Bridal, 
Sappho, and other Poems—Palmer on Railways—Tred- 
gold on Steam Navigation—Maugham's Law of Attor- 
uies—Abrege du Voyage de Poly clete—Zoné, a Levau- 


. ° 5 e . 
tine Sketch, and other Poems—The Practical Builder— | 


‘The Perpetual Price-Book—Second Series of Oviginal 
Poems for Young Persons, 

Published by Lengman and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
and Cox, Berners Street, Oxford Street: sold also by 
Bell and Bradfute, aud Black, Edinburgii; Wardhiw 
and Cunninghame, Glasgow ; and Lodges and M‘Ar- 
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| This day is publi-hed, the Righth Ed 


price Js. at, bound, 


TW , . ‘ ¥ ° y Al 
NEW SET of PRENCT IDIOMA 
TICAL PHRASES and PAMILIAR py 
| LOGUES, in which the most necessary Word +. 
troduced uncer their respective Constricetions : vd it 
the several relations they bear to each other. "A wi 
intended tou promote the practical knowledge , . ‘ 
Freneh Languagy, and designed for the Use ff S oles 
To which is prefixed a Compendious Vax = 
By ML DES CARRIERES. 
| Londou: printed for Geo. B. Whittaker: Lone: 
jand Co.; C. att J Rivington ; Baldwin and Co Boo. 
, Sey and Son; and * Souter. Si 
be derescee Lae SB “gs 
Just published, by Francis Westley, 10, Stationers’ 
Court and Ave-Maria Lane, Bandon, 


1. PYOMESTLE ANECDOTES. win 
F Mosal Reflections. T vol. post bine gl Goes “A 

2. The LOST SPIRIT Y « Poem: by John Laws. 
Missionary to Calcutta, Anihor of Orient Ms “, 
f vol. royal Smo. price 4s. boards. 

‘This is in reality a poem of no ordinay * description 
replete with the most splendid passages, every way wor, 
thy of the language in which Milton wroté, and ia ane 
| than one ortwo desert tions, emulative of his thanse: p. 
dent genius..—Christian Repository. 

‘This poem contains many pathetic and beautiful 
passages; it Certainly ranks considerably above medio 
crily, and does no little credit to his powers cf invention 
and expression.’-—New Biptist Magazine. 

* We assure our readers that this poem conlains many 
prsages of great force and beauty "—Asiatie Journal. 

3 MEMOIRS of the ROSE; comprising Botanical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous Recollections of that eele- 
brated Flower. tna Series of Letters to a Lady. 1 vol. 
royal 18imo. price 4s boards, ‘ 

* This is a pretty and pleasing little volume, and very 
well adapted for the reading of the young of both sexes, 
especially for the better sex. “ We leave thove Me- 
mois to those who love the Rose.” '=-Lit, Oa, 

‘The anthor hax coutrived to make a very pleasing 
beok upon the Botanreal History aud Varieties of the 
| Flose, tire methods of cultivating ti, and its varrous us, 
| We conclude, by secomuending to all the lowers of th 
t yose thos little volume, Which niay serve, tideed, as 4 
pretty troud @intelean of the woth—a slender stalk, on 
Wheel ave liang many beautiful blossoms’ —Civerse 
Review. 
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Pur SESSION of PARLIAMENT it 
Mbecce ANY. 

Exhibiting the State of Parties and Futeresis, the De- 
bates and Buactients, and the whole Proceedings of 
| both Plouses of the Britisly Legusiature duitug that Pe 
riod 

‘We find it executed ina manner wirieh does eredt 
to the industry, candour, aad Caleats, ut the writer — 
| Fimes, Sept. 7. 
| * A élear, well-written, 
| 








and well-arranged history ef 

| the whole proceedings of the Biitish Pewishature dura 

the last Session of Parhiuuent.—Literary Chrouicle, 

Sept. 10. . ae 
London: printed for Kaigh and Lacey, Paternoste! 

Row. 
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This day is published, tm I2ine, Seventh Edition, cet 
rected and improved, price 3s, Gd born, 
OTAITE, ELEMENTS of READING ;_ be- 


ing Select and Easy Lessous, tn Prose aud Verse, 





| for Young Readers of both Sexes. 

| By the Rev. J ADAMS, A M. nr 
} Rondon; printed for Ceo. Bo Whittaker ; ener i 
and Co. ; C. and # Rivington; Harding, and Co . t J 
wilton and Co ; Siphin and Co, ; J. Souter, and Bese 
om Co, 


Also, boy the came Anthor, ae 
9 2 GISTORY of GREAT BRITAEN to 1825) 
the Piawof Dr. Mleuy. Sixth Edition, iZaiu ds. 64 
~~ HISTORY of ROME from the Feundation, 4 
the Subversion of the Bastern Empire. b2ine. 4s. Od, 
bound, ; CE eR Seas 
| 4 ELEMENTS of USEFUL KNOW LEDGE; cou 
prehending Short Systems of Mechanical, “eRe 
Experimental Philosophy. Fitth Edition, Pome: 
bound 
+9 LECTIONES SELECT.E ; or, | 
| sous tn Morality, History, and Biography. 
MG SELECT. ATEN LESSONS; bemg a 1 en 
i tion of Lectiones Selecta, Ninth Edition. 15s 
| bound. 
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Londen: published by Davidson, 2, 
also by Sunpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court - 
Vall-Mali; Sutherland, Cajtou Street, Edinburgh 


Surrey Street, Strand, whese advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post pa 
Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; 
Gritin & Co GI weew and by all Booksellers ind*Newsvendeis.—Printed by Mavidson, 
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